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To the average resident and visitor alike, the 
city of Tokyo’s traffic problems take on the effect 
of a “big hang-over” and, at first glance, there 
seems to be no approved solution to the problem. 


The Metropolitan Police Bureau and the Pro- 
vost Marshals of American military units in and 
around Tokyo have suffered through this in- 
creasing “hang-over” too, but have worked out 
some solutions to these problems. 


The city of Tokyo experienced a record number 
of injuries and deaths resulting from traffic ac- 
cidents in 1953, along with its highest record ve- 
hicle population. Police records revealed a total 
of 15,500 traffic accidents in the city in 1953, 
resulting in 638 deaths and serious injury to 8,800 
other persons. 


From a total of 31,300 vehicles registered in 
Tokyo in 1946, this number had risen to 180,000 
by the end of 1953 with approximately 2,000 more 
vehicles registered in Tokyo monthly. 


In the past eight years, the registered vehicle 
population of Tokyo was expécted to rise, but not 
as rapidly as it did. This huge increase in vehi- 
cles, combined with little change in the city’s 
streets and highways and the fact that Japanese 
traffic laws and outdated city ordinances hadn’t 
been altered enough to remedy each new problem 
that came up, has been the main cause of Tokyo’s 
increasing traffic problems. 


The increase in traffic problems was of great 
concern to a majority of the seven and one half 
million residents of Tokyo, and it was inevitable 
that the citizens themselves would demand some 
answers to their problems. 


This they did, but surprisingly enough, at first 


public sentiment was more annoyed at the noise 
in the city than its traffic problems. 


The pictures accompanying this story are U. S. Army 
photographs by PFC Thomas L. Glasson. 
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“rage 
Qn Tokyo 


Steady increase in traffic intensifies 
the problem of keeping vehicles and 
pedestrians moving safely along narrow 
streets such as this. Most such streets 
have no sidewalks. 

By SFA Walter E. Murray 
Public Information Office 
Headquarters, Central Command 
APO 500, San Francisco 


An anti-noise campaign, launched recently, 
proved so effective in its early stages that it took 
everyone by surprise. 

While discussing the early success of the anti- 
noise campaign and the public’s cooperation at a 
luncheon recently, Mr. Eichii Tanaka, Chief of 
the Tokyo Metropolitan Police Bureau and Colonel 
Edwin W. Weissman, Provost Marshal of Central 
Command, expressed their views on setting up 
an over-all traffic campaign in Tokyo. 

Chief Tanaka had just returned from a 30-day 
trip to the United States, where he was a prin- 
cipal speaker at the 1953 International Chiefs of 
Police Association Conference in Detroit. He also 
made a personal survey of American traffic en- 
gineering. and principles in San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Washington, D.C., and New York. 


Through their discussion, Chief Tanaka and 
Colonel Weissman organized a 10-man committee 
of police, safety and transportation officials, re- 
presentatives of the Metropolitan Police Bureau 
and U. S. Security Forces, to offer suggestions 
and submit and discuss recommendations relative 
to the control of vehicular traffic in the city of 
Tokyo. 


The first meeting was held on November 21 in 
the conference room at the Metropolitan Police 
Headquarters. Mr. Chuta Tsuda, Chief of the 
Patrol and Traffic Divisions, MPB, and Colonel 
Franklin E. Winnie, Provost Marshal of Camp 
Tokyo, were named co-chairmen of this com- 
mittee. 


Other committee members at the first meeting 
were: Major Albert J. Weber, Safety Officer, 
Camp Tokyo; Captain Philip J. Fowler, Traffic 
Officer, Camp Tokyo; Mr. Albert Stanford, Safety 
Director, Central Command; Mr. Minoru Suzuki, 
Chief of the 1st Traffic Section, MPB; Mr. Isamu 
Muto, Chief of the 2nd Traffic Section, MPB; 
Messers Seizo Sugimoto and Kaname Matsumoto 
of the 1st Traffic Section, MPB; Mr. Masao Koodo 
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of the 2nd Traffic Division; and Mr. Henry Oda, 
Department of Army Civilian Interpreter for 
the Camp Tokyo Provost Marshal Section. 

Some recommendations the first committee 
meeting has already inaugurated into the Metro- 
politan Police Bureau’s vehicular traffic control 
program are: designating certain thoroughfares 
as “One Way” streeets; establishing ‘““No Parking” 
areas on others; setting up “Quiet Zones” and 
“No Horn Blowing” areas; marking travel lanes 
for both pedestrians and vehicles; establishing an 
education program for drivers and pedestrians; 
and initiating the practice of disciplined and de- 
fensive driving. 

Other recommendations of the initial meeting 
currently under study and expected to become a 
part of the police department’s traffic program 
are: coordinating traffic lights so that all lights 
change simultaneously on the same streets; fran- 
chising cab companies under control of the police 
department; zoning areas of cab operations to 
avoid congregation and congestion in certain 
areas; stricter policy on jay walking; and abolish- 
ing right turns at certain intersections during the 
daily peak flow hours of traffic. 

Just recently the first traffic court of its kind 
in Japan opened in Tokyo to handle traffic cases. 
Before, all violators apprehended were handled 
through the procurator’s office like those break- 
ing any other ordinary law. This caused each 
case to undergo many complicated proceedings, 
and, consequently, many violators escaped due 
punishment while others received no punishment 
at all. Now a case brought to the traffic court 
is handled in a matter of minutes. 


Coie 





A traffic patrolman of Marunouchi Police Sta- 
tion, MPB, directing traffic at the intersection of 
Imperial Plaza and Mita Street, one of the busiest 
intersections in Tokyo. Japanese patrolmen are 
rated with the world’s best in the art of directing 
traffic. 





Colonel Edwin W. Weissman, Provost Marshal, 
Central Command, left, and Chief Eichiit Tanaka, 
Metropolitan Police Bureau, in Chief Tanaka’s 
office during one of their discussions of Tokyo 
traffic problems. 


Heretofore, it has taken considerable time to 
have Japanese laws amended to meet and cope 
with new traffic problems. As a result, the Met- 
ropolitan Police Bureau and Military Police au- 
thorities were forced to deal with problems on a 
day to day basis. This limited the number of prob- 
lems that could be dealt with daily and resulted in 
only a few of the traffic violators being appre- 
hended and punished. 

In every discussion concerning Tokyo’s traffic 
problems, streetcars become a major point of 
issue. 

Streetcars play a major role in Tokyo’s trans- 
portation network and cannot be denied their 
share of the roads, but many motorists and offi- 
cials alike, are quick to point out that their 
“share” of the roads happens to be in the center, 
which limits the ever increasing vehicular popu- 
lation to even less travel space. In addition, ex- 
ceptionally hazardous conditions prevail at inter- 
sections where streetcar passengers must alight 
without benefit of a safety island. Although per- 
sons leaving a streetcar are given the right of 
way by law, intersections with no safety islands 
cause another traffic bottleneck during the peak 
flow hours of thaffic. 

Bicycle riders constitute another major prob- 
lem in Tokyo. There are an estimated two million 
bicycles registered in Tokyo, and they too must 
be afforded a share of the roadways. 

By law, cyclists are confined to travel on the 
left of the road, near the edge or curb, to allow 
driven vehicles the main lanes, but cyclists are a 
continual hazard to the motorist becatise they are 
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Only 21 mounted policemen remain with the 


Metropolitan Police Bureau. These are used 
mostly for patrolling the parkways, particularly 
along the Imperial Plaza, during peak traffic 
hours. 


often forced to swerve into motor vehicle lanes 
to avoid parked cars, advertising signs or mer- 
chandise left in “their” lane. 

Cyclists are not restricted to the size of the 
“trailers” they sometimes pull nor the load or size 
of their cargo. Some bicycle trailers are as wide 
as the average motor and become a major traffic 
problem because of their cumbersome slowness, 
especially on the central city thoroughfares dur- 
ing peak traffic hours. ; 

Many of Tokyo’s traffic problems are unlike 
those of any other large city of the world. This is 
shown in the accepted causes of collisions of vehi- 
cles. Reports indicate that most collisions in 
Tokyo are attributed to poor vision. This was 
concluded because American-made cars are left- 
hand drive, while Japanese-made models feature 
right-hand drive. Most accidents involving Se- 


curity Forces vehicles were attributed to the 
drivers’ poor vision while making right hand 





Military policemen, an Air policeman, and pa- 
trolmen from the Metropolitan Police Bureau, 
members of police liaison teams, relax between 
assignments. Japanese police accompany each 
military police patrol team to handle any inci- 
dents involving Japanese personnel. 
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turns. Right turns at busy intersections during 
the peak flow hours of traffic are the chief cause 
of traffic “bottlenecks.” 

Heavy fog and snow cause only minor traffic 
problems in Tokyo compared to other cities of 
the world in the same longitude belt. Heavy or 
prolonged rainfalls rank first on the list of traffic 
accidents given a helping hand by mother nature, 
but this, too, is a situation that can be corrected 
by better road drainage and grading. 

Since the end of the Occupation, American Mili- 
tary Police officials have had no voice in Japanese 
traffic regulations, except in those cases involving 
U. S. Security Forces vehicles. For this reason, 
the Camp Tokyo Provost Marshal Section con- 
ducts periodic traffic surveys throughout Tokyo 
to inform Security Forces transportation and 
safety officers, and motor vehicle operators of 
changes in local traffic laws and the best routes 
to travel to avoid the congested traffic areas. 

The results of these traffic surveys, vehicular 
density counts, accident statistics, and some sug- 





Bucking traffic and vehicles making right turns 
at intersections during the peak flow hours of 
traffic have become the most perplexing problem 
confronting the Tokyo police officials. 


gested traffic engineering principles are submit- 
ted to the Metropolitan Police Bureau as a token 
offer of technical assistance. 

Although burdened by budgetary limitations 
at present, both Chief Tanaka and Colonel Weiss- 
man are very optimistic about Tokyo’s future 
traffic problem. 

According to Colonel Weissman, “‘The Metro- 
politan Police Bureau has a tremendous job ahead. 
The vehicle population of Tokyo shows no sign 
of tapering off from its current rate of increase 
and there are no indications that the MPB will 
get funds needed to support fully the types of 
traffic control program it is waging. 

“The Tokyo police have acquired the know 
how, and from the manner and zest already dis- 
played on this task, indications are that it’s only 
a matter of time before Tokyo’s traffic problems 
are no greater than those of any major city of the 
world.” 
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HARLEY- DAVIDSON Servi-Car 





Unequalled patrol for residential beats 


HE Harley-Davidson Servi-Car 

keeps the mounted officer out in the 
open . . . where the sight of his blue 
coat and brass buttons makes motorists 
“toe the line” and nips criminal activ- 
ity in the bud. Speedy .. . this rugged 
workhorse covers a beat fast, slips down 
side streets and alleys to any part of a 
beat in a hurry. Convenient... the 
officer has full visibility for a better 
chance to anticipate and cope with any 


situation. Efficient . . . one officer does 
the work of two, covering the beats with 
the thoroughness of men on foot, yet 
motorized to move in a hurry. 

The Servi-Car is compactly designed 
and sturdily built from the ground up 
to give you dependable service... 
wherever you use it. Ask your dealer 
for complete information. For valuable 
illustrated booklet, ““More Effective Po- 
lice Power,” write us today. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY °* Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


BETTER TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 
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Interior view of the specially equipped trailers, 
which can operate from outside H-Bomb target 
areas or other disaster locales. 


The city of Los Angeles now has three new 
trailer-mounted mobile communications centers, 
giving it the distinction of being the first city in 
the nation to provide a flexible, integrated com- 
munications network for its civil defense organi- 
zation. 


The units, each representing an investment of 
approximately $40,000, tie into 36 fixed communi- 
cations centers throughout the city which, in turn, 
reach a total of 900 message centers. To man 
the entire system would require a total of 17,800 
persons for a single shift. 


In addition to the three mobile units, there is 
a similarly equipped fixed base, but any of three 
mobile units can function as a base if the perma- 
nent station, which is located in a heavy concrete 
structure, is knocked out. 


The units are mounted on modified 35-foot 
Aerovan type Fruehaf trailers with dual axles 
and gravity tandem suspension. They have a 
specially designed flat roof made to carry 300 
pounds in any concentrated area, permitting two 
men to work on top of the vehicle. Six windows 
on each side, coach type, provide light and venti- 
lation for the operating staff. There are special 
stanchions in addition to the regular vertical sup- 
ports, affording steady support when the tractor 
is detached. A curbside door and a regular rear 
door with removable ladders provide access. The 
floor is hardwood of tongue-and-groove construc- 
tion over a full waterproof sub-floor of “galva- 
neal” metal. There is a fixed ladder at the front 
of the trailer for access to the roof. 


Pointing out the need for particular care in 
the selection of the suspension of the trailer Col. 
P. B. McCarthy, chief of the Communications 
Division; Col. J. B. Colgrove, transportation en- 
gineer, and T. M. Chubb, manager of the city’s 


Department of Public Utilities and Transporta- 
tion, specified torsion-bar springing, stating: 

“While it is true these trailers will not be sub- 
jected to hard highway day to day use, neverthe- 
less they will house delicate and expensive equip- 
ment, and in time of emergency may receive ex- 
tremely rough treatment. Therefore, construc- 
tion should be such that the delicate and expensive 
equipment will be properly protected even during 
times of infrequent and intermittent hard usage. 
An attempt was made to write these safeguards 
into the specifications.” 

The General Electric communications equip- 
ment give the units a wide potential radio range. 
There are six panels and each operates radio re- 
ception and transmission on independent channels. 
In addition, a master control ties in with other 
communications units, including the Amateur Ra- 
dio Relay League. The system includes 150 mo- 
bile two-way radio units, 100 portable walkie- 
talkie units, 60 medium powered radio transmit- 
ting and receiving stations in fixed locations 
throughout the city. Power for the mobile trailer 
units is provided by a 25-kilowatt Onan motor- 
generator set, mounted on a four-wheel “pup” 
trailer. 

The equipment represents the combined plan- 
ning of city personnel, the Fruehaf Trailer Com- 
pany and the General Electric communications 
department. Chief Wm. E. Parker was spokes- 
man for the Los Angeles Police Department in the 
discussions. The system was originally conceived 
by Col. K. C. Bean in 1951 when he was manager 
of the city’s Department of Public Utilities and 
Transportation. 


The St. Louis, Mo., auxiliary police has been 
augmented by a mounted patrol. Members of the 
Moolah Temple Lancers were recently sworn in 
as members of the auxiliary police. The 26-man 
unit, which attracted wide attention in parades, 
will now lend its riding skill to auxiliary duties. 
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TRAFFIC FLASHLIGHT 


STOP 


With the flick of your finger you 
have at your command a Green, 
White or Red light in a simple 
This Three 


Color Flashlight is a complete 


one-hand operation. 


unit with just one lamp. 


An exclusive focusing device, 
operated by a twist of the lens 
head, enables you to concentrate 
the beam on one spot or to 
project a 500-foot beam. Because 
of this focusing lens you can use 
the light beam to its maximum 
advantage to suit your particular 


needs. 


Operating on two standard bat- 
teries, this flashlight is inexpen- 
sive and convenient to maintain 
and because of its lightweight 
metal construction, it is both dur- 


able and easy to carry. 
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GO 


Useful to: 

¢ Direct Traffic 

* Patrol Highways 

* Investigate Dark Areas 

* Flash Red Danger Signals 

* Flash Green Safety Signals 

¢ Use as Emergency Road Light 


¢ Pin Point Light on a Small 
Given Area 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 

A Green, White, or Red Light 
complete within the unit itself, 
without the annoyance of chang- 


ing colored lenses. 


A focusing lens head enabling 
you to use the light to its maxi- 


mum advantage. 


2.95 


COMPLETE WITH TWO 
STANDARD BATTERIES 
Quantity Discount 


FAUROT, INC., 299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


John A. Dondero, Scientific Director 


World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment 





7 “raining Program 


Freeland, Pennsylvania 


Crime statistics in the United States have 
steadily increased until the last published annual 
figures of the FBI Uniform Crime Reports show 
that for the first time in the history of this coun- 
try over two million major crimes were commit- 
ted in 1952. And for additional proof that these 
figures were substantial, I want to refer to those 
same crime reports which have been listed for 
the first six months of 1953 and represent almost 
a three per cent increase over the first six months 
of 1952. 


When such a situation occurs, people all over 
the country begin to demand, “What is wrong 
with the police department?” “Is our law en- 
forcement system breaking down?” “Are the 
police receiving sufficient and adequate training?” 
“‘What is the reason for these high crime figures?” 

And so we in law enforcement turn to the sta- 
tistics, as does every large business organization, 
in order to determine where the break-through 
has occurred and what categories are responsible 
for these unwelcome increases. 


An analysis of the facts and figures clearly in- 
dicates that sex offenses have increased 50 per 
cent in the past 10 years. And even then the 
true picture of an unwholesome and unpleasant 
situation is not presented, since it is estimated 
that only three out of every five rapes are re- 
ported to the police and only one out of every 
twenty sex offenses makes its way to a police 
blotter. 


Police departments throughout the country 
will readily admit that the sex offender is a dif- 
ficult and unsolved problem. In many instances 
they are content to coast with the circumstances, 
hoping that a little child or a helpless woman 
will not be badly injured or killed. 


For too many years sex has been an ugly word 
which many newspapers dislike to print and which 
courts and police authorities want to handle in 
a quiet, behind-doors manner. Police departments 
are reluctant to conduct investigations, ask ques- 
tions, and make arrests because in so many in- 
stances those involved in the sex dereliction are 
influential, wealthy, or politically powerful in- 
dividuals. Law enforcement officers in state 
after state find themselves running up against 
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For Sex Crime Tuvestigatiou 


By Chief John M. Watahovich, President 


Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association 


courts which are not only unsympathetic, but 
have very little knowledge and understanding of 
the various perversions and how they fit into the 
offense pattern. In other instances, they are 
loath to proceed in cases where the only witness 
is a timid inexperienced girl or a guiltless child, 
feeling that they have very little chance of ob- 
taining a conviction. In these cases, you will find 
that the police are willing to accept a plea to a 
charge of disorderly conduct or breach of the peace 
rather than the more definite offenses of sodomy, 
carnal knowledge, and indecent liberties. 


The public is not without blame in permitting 
this situation to grow unchecked. It is easy to 
find hundreds of persons in a community who 
will give you information concerning individuals 
who are suspected pedophiles, exhibitionists and 
Peeping Toms, but if you ask one of those persons 
to sign a complaint or to appear against the sus- 
pect, you find that you are suddenly alone. One 
of the principal reasons advanced by police chiefs 
throughout the country for their failure to suc- 
cessfully combat the increasing figures of sex 
delinquency is the noncooperation of the public 
and the reluctance of their witnesses. Police offi- 
cers can investigate a case but in the absence of 
a confession, he needs reliable, cooperative wit- 
nesses to appear in court and make the proper 
identification. 


In 1953, the Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Asso- 
ciation considered these problems and decided 
that one of the best ways to deal with the matter 
was to bring the offender out into the white 
light of publicity. Our Educational Committee, 
headed by Ray J. Abbaticchio, Jr. and Fred J. 
Hallford, Special Agents in Charge of the Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh FBI offices, realized that 
this course of study was a radical change in 
police school training, inasmuch as most schools 
deal with it in a superficial manner and do not 
go into detailed definition explanation and in- 
vestigative procedures. 


Walter V. McLaughlin, Special Agent, Phila- 
delphia FBI Office, was assigned to the research 
of material and compilation of a 9-hour course. 
By October 1, 1953, the course of training was 
ready and FBI instructors began teaching ‘Sex 
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RELIF 


—top quality components plus 
years-ahead design give you 
communications you can depend 


upon—always! 


Departmental control of uninterrupted com- 
munications—24 hours a day—are vital to 
modern police work. That’s why Motorola sys- 
tems, famed for ’round-the-clock dependability, 
are first choice of 70% of the nation’s radio- 
equipped police departments. 


RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 





Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROIA, INC. 
900 WN. Kilbourn, Chicago 51, Ill. * Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Better parts, years-ahead design, and precision 
workmanship guarantee the kind of performance 
you’ve learned to expect from Motorola equip- 
ment. Eight exclusive Motorola improvements 
give you time-tested durability . . . lowest over- 
all maintenance. The Motorola ‘‘Permakay’”’ 
wave filter eliminates 15 nuisance tuning ad- 
justments forever! 

Check the facts! Let an experienced Motorola 
engineer in your vicinity give you the complete 
Motorola 2-way Radio story soon! 


_ For details, write Dept. 2286-PC today! 
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MORE and MOBE 1 


When answering this advertisement, please mention ‘“‘Item 5380” 











Crime Investigations” at various schools through- 
out the state. 


Never has the desire of police officers to secure 
training been demonstrated in a more definite 
manner than by the fact that during the period 
of October 1, 1953 to March 31, 1954, over 4,000 
officers in the state of Pennsylvania attended 80 
schools of this type. 


In Philadelphia, Commissioner Thomas J. Gib- 
bons put 1,400 policemen and women through a 
series of 23 schools and has made the course of 
instruction a component part of all future recruit 
training schools. 

In Lackawanna County, District Attorney 
Carlin M. O’Malley sponsored one of the training 
courses and insisted that his entire staff attend 
the classes, together with over a hundred other 
county law enforcement officers. 


The purpose of the training was as Samuel 
Siegle, director of the Pennsylvania Chiefs of Po- 
lice Association, said, “not to determine what 
causes a man to commit these crimes or what 
should be done to cure him, but rather to teach 
the police officer to know and detect these of- 
fenses, to apprehend the offender and make 
certain that an adequate case is presented in 
court.” 


In view of the enthusiastic reception and the 
unprecedented number of students attending these 
courses, arrangements are being made to provide 
an advanced course in 1954-55 which will deal 
more closely with interview and the homosexual 
ramifications attendant upon these types of 
crimes. The general outline of the instant curri- 
culum was: 


. Definitions and explanation of sex offenses. 
. Investigative techniques. 

. Laboratory techniques. 

. Witness—suspect identification. 

Laws dealing with sex offenses. 

6. Preventive measures. 


One 


or 


I feel that the above training program, en- 
dorsed by the FBI and the Pennsylvania Chiefs 
of Police Association, will do much to alert and 
educate the police officer, and this, in turn, will 
have as a consequence the curbing of sex offenses. 


Honolulu Police Reserves Honor 

Special Agent C. E. Piper Of The FBI 

C. Erwin Piper, special agent in charge of the 
Hawaiian regional office of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, last month was presented a com- 
mission as an honorary member of Keys and 
Whistles, the police reserve organization of the 
Honolulu Police Department. The presentation 
was made in acknowledgment of the cooperation 
extended the Honolulu department, as well as 
his friendly interest in local law enforcement. 
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Shown in the photograph are, from left, Daniel 
S. C. Liu, Chief of Police; Mr. Piper; Foster L. 
Davis, president of Keys and Whistles; and Mr. 
Harry Newman, a member of the Honolulu Police 
Commission. 


Peace Officers’ Association Sponsors 
Safety Economy Run For High Schools 


The Stanislaus County, California, Peace Offi- 
cers’ Association recently conducted a “safety 
economy run” in which 250 students from nine 
high schools participated. 

Captain William J. Coulson, Modesto Police 
Department, president of the Association, in com- 
menting upon the event pointed out that driver 
education must be made palatable to the young- 
sters. “They have to be convinced,” he said, “that 
it’s just as much fun to try to be a safe driver 
as to try to be the fastest, loudest, 
driver.” 

The economy run was laid out over a 106-mile 
course. Winners were determined on the basis 
of gasoline economy, taking into consideration 
car weight and passenger load. Students who 
violate safe driving rules are charged with gallon- 
age penalty. Serious infractions mean disquali- 
fication. 

“Strict regulations kept bald tires, cars with- 
out proper windshield wipers or legal mufflers, 
and tail-lights out of the run. All entrants also 
had to show evidence of public liability insurance 
and bona fide driver’s license. 

Captain Coulson reported that law enforcement 
agencies from other California communities have 
expressed their interest in the run, with a view 
toward adopting the program for their areas.— 
Automotive News. 





6lst Annual Conference 
International Association Of Chiefs 
Of Police 
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Super-Impact, Accuracy! © 


OLT 





NEW! “THREE-FIFTY-SEVEN”’ $89.50 


Ammunition: .357 Magnum, .38 Special 


This new Colt is the only handgun that combines top 
“knockdown” power with absolute target accuracy. 

It’s a heavy-duty, precision arm with the highest 
rated muzzle velocity and impact attained in a hand- 
gun, regardless of caliber. Yet, with almost twice the 
shock power of a Government .45, it has target 


accuracy—with adjustable target-type sights designed 
for free-draw, holster service. 

For rugged duty where shock power counts, this 
is your gun. It features the hammer safety and 
cylinder lock that make Colt revolvers super-safe, 
super-dependable. 


SPECIFICATIONS: BALLISTICS: BULLET BARREL MUZZLE MUZZLE 


Lengths of Barrel: 4 and 6 inches. Length over- 
all: with 4 inch barrel, 9'/ inches; with 6 .357 Magnum 


inch barrel, 111% inches. Weight: with 4 inch — 


WEIGHT LENGTH VELOCITY ENERGY 
(Grains) (Inches) (Ft.-Sees.) (Ft.-Lbs.) 








barrel, 36 ozs.; with 6 inch barrel, 39 ozs. 
Sights: ACCRO rear sight, adjustable; front ‘ \j 
sight quick-draw ramp type, Ye wide. Stocks: 
full-checkered walnut, square butt. Hammer: 


158 4 1142 459 





158 6 1295 589 





fast-cocking, wide spur, checkered. Trigger and 
back strap: grooved. Finish: Dual-tone blue. 
ADJUSTABLE SIGHTS give you a far more 
accurate sighting plane. Rear: COLT ACCRO is 
inlet into the frame, can’t get out of adjust- 
ment. Simple, positive windage and elevation 
adjustment, one minute clicks. Front: glare- 
proof, ramp type with holster-free blade. 





158 4 760 203 





158 6 870 266 




















A Colt will never let you down... 


that’s why it’s the arm of law and order! 


Next Time You’re in Hartford, Drop in at the Colt Museum 





COLT’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hartford 15, Connecticut 












ACP Files Protect 


To Proposed FCC Rule 
Imposing License Fees 


Alerted by Col. Wm. H. Baumann, Vermont De- 
partment of Public Safety, the IACP Committee 
on Communications last month went into action 
as a group to protest to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and members of Congress a 
proposed schedule of fees to cover cost of licensing 
and similar activities in the broadcasting field. 


Superintendent John A. Lyddy, Bridgeport, 
Conn., chairman of the IACP Communications 
Committee canvassed all members of his commit- 
tee to file protests with their Congressmen. 
“With all of the objections and comments being 
registered by us,” he reported, “I believe that 
favorable action will ensue. I feel with the con- 
tacts that we have made that before any definite 
action is taken by the Federal Communications 
Commission some of us, at least, will be notified 
of any hearing, if such a hearing is to be sched- 
uled. At least they know of our deep interest in 
the matter and we naturally will look for some 
favorabie action.” 

Proposed Rule Released In January 

The Federal Communications Commission on 
January 28, 1954, issued public notice of a pro- 
posed rule “looking toward the establishment of 
fees to cover the cost of its licensing and similar 


activities.” Under such rule, the following fees 
would apply: 
Major broadcast applications -...................... $325 
Minor broadcast applications -....................... 50 
Safety and Special Radio Services appli- 

I io ee acs hecctdacnceseses 10 


Except Amateur, Disaster and Radio 
Amateur Civil Emergency Services appli- 


| Pee Sol aa ype tees ae pees 3 
Experimental services applications -............. 20 
Type acceptance of equipment applications 100 
Type approval of equipment applications 

filed under Part 18 of the rules -.......... 600 
Applications for type approval covered 

by Parts 3, 8 or 19 of the rules ............ 1500 
Commercial operator license applica- 

I ee cca clad chadeiah dbbies 3 
Restricted radiotelephone operator permit 

I ie Bacco incceescdciendesstepnstonay 3 
Compulsory ship inspection applications .... 30 
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Application for telephone acquisitions, 


consolidations, ete. ...........2000....... 350 
Applications for construction or extension 
of telephone lines .................... 150 


Applications by common carriers for ex- 
emptions from Commission jurisdiction 


(except those covered in fees for the 
Safety and Special Radio Services) .... 30 


The proposed major broadcast fee would apply 
to AM, FM and TV applications for construction 
permits; modifications of construction permits or 
modifications of licenses involving change in 
power, frequency, location, and operation; licenses 
for new stations; renewals of licenses; assign- 
ment or transfer of permits or licenses; and 
special service authorizations. 


The proposed minor broadcast fee would cover 
other applications, including those for auxiliary 
broadcast stations, etc. No fees, however, were 
proposed to cover Commission expenses in con- 
nection with enforcement activities of its Field 
Engineering and Monitoring Bureau or the non- 
certification common carrier regulatory activities 
of its Common Carrier Bureau. Similarly, no 
fees were proposed with respect to the institution 
of rule making proceedings; revocations or modi- 
fications of station licenses or suspension of oper- 
ators’ licenses which are initiated by the Com- 
mission; or applications for modification of ex- 
isting licenses to conform with the Extraordinary 
Administrative Radio Conference agreement. 


Fees would be required to be paid, in full, at 
the time of filing applications. 

Nothing in the proposal would exempt the police 
service, or any other public service agency of a 
state or local governmental unit, from payment 
of the fees. 


Commissioner Hennock Dissents 


Federal Communications Commissioner Freida 
Hennock failed to vote approval of the proposed 
rule at the Commission meeting on January 27, 
but filed a statement concurring in part and dis- 
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Keeping America’s Cities t AF F 
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Instant response to calls from 
patrolmen anywhere in the city — and a per- 
manent record of every call — are two of the 
advantages Wellesley, Mass. gets with the 
Gamewell System. 

This modern police communications system 
can save lives and property... 
because an accident or other 
emergency is signaled to the po- 
lice station and immediate ac- 
tion can be taken. 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Facts about Wellesley's 
Police Signaling System 


Police Operator's Desk with facilities 
for receipt of routine report, emer- 
gency, and telephone calls from 
street operated police boxes. Unit 
contains automatic time and signal 
recorders, and has added feature of 
register which receives all fire alarms 
from fire department. System in- 
cludes 32 street operated police 
boxes used to make over 120 re- 
port calls daily. 


If your community is without the modern 
Gamewell System, it will certainly pay you to 
let us make a survey of your present and pos- 
sible future needs. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls 64, Massachusetts 



























































senting in part. 
statement are: 


“In my opinion, a hearing on this subject would 
help decide which of these considerations or a 
combination of them should become the touch- 
stone in determining the amount of fees. 


“For example, in the broadcast field, the ‘public 
policy or interest served’ might be shown to far 
outweigh all other factors and justify no fee, or, 
at the most, only a nominal application fee to 
emphasize the overwhelming public interest con- 
siderations and to impress upon the applicants 
the importance of the public responsibility that 
goes with a broadcast license. 


“Moreover, the value of a broadcast license and 
the public policy and interest served might re- 
quire a graduated scale of fees rather than a uni- 
form fee determined on the basis of a formula 
which does not seem to take into account either 
the size, type or location of a station, or the re- 
lative importance of the applications. For the 
fee here proposed would be the same for every 
broadcast applicant and for many different types 
of applications; an applicant for a Class IV stand- 
ard broadcast station and an applicant for a 
VHF television station in a large metropolitan 
area; a struggling FM operator seeking a change 
in location or renewal or modification of his 
license as well as a prosperous licensee of a tele- 
vision station. 


“Similarly, in the safety and special services 
where a fee of $10 is proposed, a graduated scale 
of fees, ranging from a nominal to a substantial 
level, based on the type of service and the purpose 
for which radio is used, might be shown to be 
more equitable and better adapted to accomplish 
the objective of the law and policy. 

“In no event, however, do I think that this 
basic change in the Commission’s licensing policy 
should be adopted without a hearing in which all 
the considerations involved would be fully de- 
veloped.” 


Pertinent excerpts from her 


Commerce Committee Urges Delay 


On March 30, 1954, Senator John W. Bricker, 
Ohio, chairman of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, announced the 
unanimous approval by his committee of a re- 
solution expressing the sense of the committee 
that the department and agencies of the Federal 
Government under its legislative jurisdiction 
should postpone until July 1, 1955, any pending 
plans or proceedings to impose license fees or 
charges stemming from a November 5, 1953, di- 
rective of the Bureau of the Budget. 


A specific resolution was adopted by the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee on 
March 24 with respect to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. This took cognizance of the 
proposed rule making of the FCC with regard to 
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license fees and other related activities of the 
FCC, and “concluded that the proposal for license 
fees for broadcasting stations raises basic ques- 
tions with regard to the fundamental philosophy 
of regulation under the Communications Act, and 
that any departure from the existing structure of 
licensing should be resolved specifically by the 
Congress after the conclusion of our present in- 
quiry. 

“Therefore, Be It Resolved, That it is the sense 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission should suspend until July 1, 1955, the pro- 
ceeding involving fees and charges for licenses 
and permits in Docket No. 10869.” 

On March 29 Senator Bricker and Senator 
Johnson, Colorado, introduced a bill, 8.3203, pro- 
viding “That, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Department of Commerce and 
any agency, commission, or bureau thereof; the 
Civil Aeronautics Board; the Coast Guard; the 
Federal Communications Commission; the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission; the Federal Power Com- 
mission; and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, respectively, shall not by regulation or 
otherwise prescribe for the imposition of more 
than nominal fees or charges for any inspection, 
certificate, registration, license, permit, or ap- 
plication issued or provided by them.” 

S. 3203 was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, where it is now 
pending. 





Auto Association Opposes Funds Cut 
For Roads In Interstate System 


Annual expenditures of at least $200,000,000 
on the 40,000-mile national system of interstate 
highways has been urged by the American Au- 
tomobile Association. 


In telegrams addressed to all members of the 
U. S. Senate, Ralph Thomas, president, and the 
executive committee of AAA declared that the 
interstate system is of vital importance from the 
standpoint of both transportation and the nation- 
al defense and should be completed promptly. 


The McGregor roads bill, which has passed the 
House, earmarks $200,000,000 for the system, 
while the bill recently introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Edward Martin, Pennsylvania, sets aside 
$150,000,000 for this purpose. 

“With nearly nine-tenths of its mileage in rural 
areas, this network will serve farmers, workers, 
and the whole country more effectively than any 
other road mileage,” the AAA message said. “This 
system is needed right now and not some time in 
the distant future.” The amount provided in the 
Senate bill falls “far short of assuring comple- 
tion within a target date so distant as 15 years 
from now,” AAA asserted. 














TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENTS 


CHARLES A. WILLIAMS, LL.B., LL.M. 





Inspector of Police 
Instructor, Oakland Police Training School 


Oakland, California 


This is a reference manual for use by all law enforce- 
ment officers, especially by those assigned to accident 
investigation. It explains procedures to be followed by 
the officer from the minute he is assigned to cover an 
accident until the case is terminated in court. 


The ideas presented herein are the result of information 
gathered over a long period of years in studying, investi- 
gating, and teaching accident investigation. The author 
spent many years in the field covering thousands of accidents 
and also in teaching courses in accident investigation. 


Originally, this book was assembled in the form of 
lessons for new officers. Due to the many requests 
for these lessons, they are being presented in book 
form. 


The various systems of accident investigation resemble each 
other in many ways, and all systems are good. The average 
officer, however, has little time to study each system, and 
therefore this book explains each step in accident inves- 
tigation and gives the reason for following a definite pro- 





cedure. 


The steps are presented in a form that will be easy to 
understand and follow. Examples are given of specific 
cases in order to point the way to thorough and practical 
methods to be used. All the theories compiled in this 
book have been applied and found helpful in actual 
accident investigation. 


The officer who will faithfully study the methods de- 
scribed herein should soon be prepared to meet any 
situation that arises in the field of accident in- 
vestigation. 


115 pages 13 illustrations 


$4.25, postpaid 


Sent on approral in U.S.A. and Canada 


CHARLES C THOMAS, PUBLISHER 


Springfield, Illinois 
























































Of Police 
pessociatious 


The second annual convention of the National 
Conference of Police Associations was held at 
the Hotel Statler in Washington, D. C., on April 
6-8. 


Participating were delegates from 21 municipal 
and state protective, benevolent, relief and pen- 
sion associations of police officers from Califor- 
nia, Delaware, District of Columbia, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Texas, Wisconsin and the 
Panama Canal Zone. Chief Leroy Wike, executive 
secretary of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, was a guest of the Conference. 


The Conference opened with a specially con- 
ducted tour of the White House, followed by a 
reception of all delegates by President Eisen- 
hower. 


The meeting was called to order by President 
Carl G. Johnson, head of the Minneapolis Police 
Officers Federation. Chief Robert V. Murray, 
Metropolitan Police Department, Washington, D. 
C., greeted the delegates and commended their 
efforts on behalf of all law enforcement officers. 
Other Conference officers reporting included 
First Vice President Bruce Finney, head of the 
Detroit Police Officers Association; Secretary- 
Treasurer Royce L. Givens, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee, Policemen’s Association of the 
District of Columbia; and Sergeant-at-Arms Jack 
L. Halstead, a director of the Los Angeles Fire 
and Police Protective League. 


On Wednesday evening, April 7, the delegates 
were dinner guests of the Policemen’s Association 
of D. C. The Hon. Richard M. Nixon, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, and Hon. Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., Attorney General of the United 
States, were guest speakers. Their remarks are 
reprinted below. 


In addition to resolutions restating objectives 
of the Conference and amending its constitution 
and by-laws, the delegates adopted the following 
resolution: 


“Whereas, The advancement of the police pro- 
fession is the principal aim of the National Con- 
ference of Police Associations, Inc.; and 

“Whereas, The rapidly increasing crime rate 
in the United States is a serious menace to the 
safety and welfare of the citizens of our country; 
and 
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ACTION INCLUDES RESTATEMENT 
OF OBJECTIVES — ASKING THE 
PRESIDENT TO CALL CONFERENCE 
ON MAJOR CRIME IN THE U. §, 





“Whereas, The increase in the crime rate is ex- 
panding more rapidly than the increase in popu- 
lations; and 

“Whereas, This rate of increase in crime em- 
phasizes the tragic problem of juvenile delin- 
quency and the need for increased efforts in the 
field of crime prevention; and 

“Whereas, The increased use of narcotics and 
the commission of major crimes by our youth 
further emphasizes the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency; and 

“Whereas, The upsurge of crimes of violence 
committed against citizens and police officers in- 
dicates the beginning of an era of open and vi- 
cious activities by the criminal element in our 
country ; and 


“Whereas, In addition to crimes of violence 
committed against the persons of citizens and 
police officers they are continually subjected to 
unwarranted attacks before the courts, and in 
all media of communication and other forms of 
propaganda by the subversive elements in this 
country; and 

“Whereas, This rising criminal menace is not 
only the concern of the police but of all agencies 
concerned with the administration of criminal 
justice; and 

“Whereas, The solution to the criminal menace 
must be obtained on a national level; 


“Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the National 
Conference of Police Associations respectfully re- 
quests the President of the United States to call 
a conference on major crime in the United States; 
and 

“Be It Further Resolved, That representatives 
of all phases of criminal justice, national, state, 
county and municipal be invited to attend said 
conference.” 

Pensions And Social Security 

Secretary-Treasurer Royce L. Givens reviewed 
for the Conference a statement he had filed with 
the House Ways and Means Committee with re- 
spect to proposed bill to amend the Social Security 
Act so as to extend coverage under the old-age 
survivors insurance program, increase the bene- 
fits payable thereunder, preserve the amount of 
earnings permitted without loss of benefits, and 
for other purposes. 
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Hi-Standard Model GE 22 
long rifle 


Hi-Standard Olympic Colt Govt. Model Pistol 45 ACP Colt Match Target Woodsman 


22 long rifle 








Model 22 short 








Combat Masterpiece 38 Special Colt officers’ Model 38 Special S. & W. K-38 38 Special S. & W. Magnum 357 Magnum 
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No mafter what gun you shoot — you'll find 
no more accurate ammunition than PETERS 


In every caliber—in every gun—you get amazing accuracy with 
Peters “Police Match” ammunition. 

Every step in the manufacture of Peters match ammunition is 
subject to rigid inspection. All the elements in every cartridge 
must conform to micro-close tolerances. Test samples from each 
lot are fired on the Peters ballistics range to assure that the 


cartridges you fire are perfectly uniform. 





POSSIBLES MADE PROBABLE. Peters technicians test 
for “sameness” in primer ignition in match cartridge 
cases... one of a score of tests that assure you perfect 
uniformity of bullets, cases, crimping, and powder. 


PETERS 


PACKS 
THE POSSIBLES 


Test-fire Peters in your own gun. Find out how Peters pre- 


cision manufacture pays off in high scores for you! 





PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
“Police Match” is a trademark of Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 











Amendments to the proposed bill which he sug- 
gested on behalf of the National Conference of 
Police Associations were (1) that a favorable vote 
of two-thirds of all eligible voters be required to 
prevent a small percentage of the total member- 
ship from altering the retirement benefits of all 
the members (He made the point that a two- 
thirds vote of those voting is not an adequate 
safeguard to assure a fair and equitable decision) ; 
and (2) a safeguard to prevent “bringing police- 
men under Social Security through the back-door 
method, as has been done by some states. These 
states have repealed their existing retirement law, 
then requested coverage for their public employ- 
ees by Old Age Social Insurance, later enacting 
a new retirement law to supplement OASI bene- 
fits.” 

“The hazards in police work,” he testified, 
“necessitate early retirement on disabilities that 
make a police officer unfit to protect the lives 
and property of all citizens. Few can serve as 
a policeman past middle age, and there are not 
enough limited duty assignments in the police 
department for those who are no longer able to 
serve actively on the street. Therefore, state and 
local retirement systems for policemen have pro- 
vided for early retirement for the good of the 
service. 


“Inclusion in Social Security would not benefit 
policemen because their benefits would be reduced 








to a minimum by the many years of unemploy- 
ment in later life. Policemen do not need the 
survivors’ benefits under OASI because their state 
and local retirement plans include more generous 
benefits than those by OASI. Furthermore, po- 
licemen very rarely migrate from one govern- 
mental jurisdiction to another. Police pensions 
are more desirable than Social Security and in- 
duce young men of high caliber to apply for posi- 
tions in the police department. Without this in- 
ducement our recruitment problem, which is now 
probably at the worst in history, would become 
an even greater problem in the future. 


“May we further point out that we of the police 
profession have labored many years to build up 
a reasonable pension program to cover personnel 
engaged in law enforcement so as to assure an 
adequate means of compensating our members 
for years of faithful service and at the same time 
attract and hold qualified personnel to the end 
that we can render prompt and acceptable service 
to the public, which we are sworn to protect. We 
are firm in the conviction that a sound pension 
program is one of the very bases upon which the 
recruitment and morale aspect of our profession 
rests. 


“We realize that there are some departments— 
usually departments with a small number of men 
—that have no means of protecting their present 
or future men or dependents in event of. retire- 
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All Western priming 
is rust-proof, non-fouling, 
and non-corrosive. 







Modern Police Equipment 


Western science and research have combined to 
give today’s police teams the ammunition they 
yY need to come out on top in the fight against 


ar eres Ses crime. Just as the modern two-way radio gives 


enetrate the sloping bod etal of " ‘ ° 
epi8 on iene police the jump on lawbreakers, Western Police 


an automobile from the rear, from : ; . 
Cartridges give the power, penetration and accu- 





either side or at the front of the car 





racy that every law enforcement agency must 


even at an angle of only 20 degrees. 
have when the situation demands it. Try Western 
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Royce L. Givens 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Washington, D. C. 


Bruce Finney 
President 
Detroit, Mich. 


ment due to age or disability. We want to help 
them and to encourage their acquiring a reason- 
able coverage. However, if they desire OASI 
coverage, this can be accomplished (under other 
provisions of the bill, H. R. 7199). 


“The police service is one that has long been 
recognized as one that is best staffed with re- 
latively young men. The very nature of police 
duty requires the service of one who is physically, 
mentally and psychologically alert. All present 
police pension programs of any recognized merit 
provide for the retirement of members of the 
profession several years in advance of persons 
engaged in other vocations. The service of a 
member beyond that which is currently accepted 
as the prime of his active years would result in 
hidden costs to the local or state government far 
in excess of any savings in monthly OASI cost 
of pensions. The unfair imposition upon the 
individual member is omitted in the numerical 
tabulation. 


“Another advantage to the present local pension 
program is the fact that conditions of pension 
are generally related to the economic and social 
standards of the community. The modifications 
that must be made in any such program with the 
passage of time can be accomplished at the local 
level, where such modification can be explored by 
both the taxpayer and the recipient with greater 
satisfaction to all concerned.” 


Mr. Givens also reviewed testimony to be filed 
with the Senate Finance Committee asking for 
certain amendments to Section 38 of proposed bill, 
H. R. 8300, to extend income tax relief on retire- 
ment incomes. As now written the bill sets an 
age limit of 65, while practically all police de- 
partments have compulsory retirement before 
age 65. 


Finney Elected Conference President 


Officers of the Conference, elected to serve in 
1954-55, are: President, Patrolman Bruce Finney, 
president of. the Detroit Police Officers Associa- 
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tion; First Vice President, Patrolman Howard J, 
Devaney, president of the New Jersey State Pa- 
trolmen’s Benevolent Association, Glen Ridge, N. 
J.; Second Vice President, Sergeant Jack L. Hal- 
stead, member of Board of Directors, Los Angeles 
Fire and Police Protective League; Third Vice 
President, Detective Harry E. Cole, member of 
Board of Directors, Houston, Texas, Police Offi- 
cers Association; and Secretary-Treasurer, Pri- 
vate Royce L. Givens, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, Policemen’s Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


REMARKS BY HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

(Before the National Conference of Police As- 
sociations in Washington, D. C., April 7, 1954.) 


I think that we in America are sometimes not 
aware of the privilege we have to live in a coun- 
try in which those who are the law enforcement 
officers of the country—the police officers, as we 
shall refer to them—are those who are defending 
and preserving our freedom rather than taking 
it away from us. 


I had the privilege of traveling around the 
world, and I know that it is very important to 
maintain that very delicate balance of security 
on one side and freedom on the other; and we in 
America have learned a great deal about how to 
maintain that balance. I think one of the reasons 
we have been able to do it as well as we have is 
because of the magnificent job that has been done 
through the years by those that have served in 
the law enforcement agencies of this country. I 
know that sometimes in our nation’s history you 
hear people make disparaging remarks about po- 
lice, about law enforcement agencies, and law en- 
forcement officers. I, for one, believe that it is 
essential that those of us who hold elective office 
or appointive office in this country, whenever 
such remarks are made, set the records straight 
and let all Americans realize how fortunate we 
are to have the fine public servants we do have 
in our police organizations throughout the coun- 
try. I believe it, and I believe the American peo- 
ple realize it, and I want the members of your 
organization to know that, too. And sometimes 
when you read your newspapers and get the 
brickbat during a hotcake that goes on, just re- 
member that most of us in this country recognize 
the work you are doing and we are proud of you. 


There is one thing else I would like to say. As 
you move through various positions the amount 
of police protection that becomes necessary seems 
to increase. I believe that in virtually every city 
represented here today, at one time or another, 
I have had the opportunity to visit. I have never 
known an occasion when the men assigned to me 
didn’t maintain the most splendid standards. I 
have expressed appreciation to them personally, 
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IN THE WORLD... that works! 























































The Improved 


SECRET 


POCKET POLICE 
RECORDER 


Here at last, is the big news you’ve been waiting for. It’s the 
biggest news about the smallest pocket wire recorder in the 
world—small enough to fit your pocket, yet big enough to 
record conversation for 21% solid hours without stopping. 
This tiny instrument is so small it weighs only 214 pounds, 


Investigator records 
conversation taking 
place at another table 
in a restaurant with 
concealed micro- 
phone 


battery and recording wire included, but it is big enough 


to do a man-size police job. 





The Secret Pocket Police Recorder is a high quality, guaran- 
teed detection instrument constructed with the care and pre- 
cision of a fine watch. It can be worn under the coat in a 
shoulder holster or inside coat pocket. It is operated from a 
concealed microphone. No suitcase or briefcase is needed 
With a concealed 


microphone, and 
concealed recorder, 


to hide it from view. This skillfully designed miniature 


recorder holds one of the biggest potentials ever offered } 
conversation can be 


recorded in public 
gathering 





law enforcement agencies and accredited investigators. 


SECRET POCKET RECORDER, complete with $ 50 —§ J Jeg Oh 
batteries, one concealed microphone, one 289: if, So Y7 “ Le 
set sensitive ear phones, one-half hour spool )/ /\\ 


of recording wire ready to switch on and use, Gomes ~I 
includes shoulder holster. ~\x aS 


For complete data, send for the FREE folder 


A complete miniature 
unit hidden in a book 
enables an investiga- 
tor to record conver- 

sation in hotel lobby. 





SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LABORATORIES 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF LAW ENFORCEMENT EQUIPMENT 
Largest inthe World * * °¢* Oldest in the Nation 


922 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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and I want to express it to this organization as 
well. 

Finally, I would like to say a word about the 
Attorney General who is going to address you 
and your organization. Of course, I am a little 
prejudiced about the Attorney General. We 
have been friends personally and politically for 
some time, but I speak now as a lawyer, and I 
speak as one who has had some experience in the 
investigative field on subversive activities, as 
some of you are aware. I believe that if you study 
the record you will agree with me, whether you 
are a Democrat or a Republican, that Attorney 
General Brownell and the men he has selected 
around him in the Justice Department are giving 
the country a splendid example of how the top 
law enforcement officer of this country and his 
staff are to conduct themselves. I believe that 
when that record is written finally, the people of 
this country will support the statement that I 
have made. 

I have noticed in the papers recently that, in 
referring to some of the criticisms that were made 
of police forces, etc., it seems to be the popular 
thing to do to “take on the cops,” as they are 
sometimes called. I have noticed recently that 
some political figures have seemed to think that 
this is the time to “take on the FBI.” The FBI, 
I noticed, was even referred to in a recent poli- 
tical speech somewhat along these lines: “we see 
rising in the United States the spectre of a poli- 
tical police.” J would just like to state my posi- 
tion and the position of the Administration on 
that before I conclude. 

I think we are fortunate in having our Attorney 
General and his staff, and I think we are also for- 
tunate in having as the enforcement agency for the 
Justice Department, the FBI, headed by J. Edgar 
Hoover. I am confident as long as the FBI, under 
J. Edgar Hoover, continues to follow the splendid 
procedures that have been esablished in the past, 
both in the field of subversive activities and in 
all of the other fields that are its responsibility 
in this country, that type of police work will 
be the best guarantee against having a political 
police in America, and that type of police work 
will be the best guarantee to keep America free 
and to keep out those elements that would impose 
a real police state in this country. As far as this 
Administration is concerned, we support J. Edgar 
Hoover; we support the FBI. We are proud of 
the work that they are doing, and I just wanted 
to say to this group here how much we appreciate 
what you are doing on the local level. 
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1953 CRIME STATISTICS 


The 1953 annual Uniform Crime Reports bul- 
letin released by the FBI in April shows that an 
estimated 2,159,080 major crimes were committed 
in the United States last year. This is the highest 
total in the history of recorded crime statistics, 
and it reflects an increase of six per cent over 
the 2,036,510 major crimes estimated for 1952. 


According to J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI, murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, 
which decreased 1.2 per cent, was the only cate- 
gory of major crime which did not show an in- 
crease in 1953 as compared to 1952. Percentage 
increase in the other crime categories were: rob- 
bery, 8.5; burglary, 8.2; larceny, 5.4; aggravated 
assault, 5.3; automobile theft, 5.2; rape, 3.8; and 
manslaughter by negligence, 0.7. 


Crime in urban areas of the United States rose 
4.5 per cent over 1952. The increase ranged from 
2.6 per cent for rape to 8.3 per cent for robbery. 
Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, the only 
category to decrease in cities last year, was 2.2 
per cent lower than in 1952. 


Rural crime was 9.6 per cent higher than the 
1952 total. The only category of major crime to 
decrease in rural areas was negligent manslaugh- 
ter which was 5.5 per cent lower than in 1952. 
Rural increases ranged from 0.4 per cent for 
murder and nonnegligent manslaughter to 16.5 
per cent for burglary. 


According to Mr. Hoover, the estimated number 
of major crimes in the nation has progressively 
increased since 1947, when 1,665,110—or 493,970 
less than last year—were recorded. 


Official Invites [ACP Delegates To 
Include Trip To Mexico In Itinerary 


Andres Horcasitas, Tourist Delegate of the 
Mexican Government, has extended an invitation 
to all IACP members to visit Mexico before or 
after attending the 61st Annual Conference of the 
IACP in New Orleans, September 26-30. 


In a communication to Executive Secretary Le- 
roy E. Wike, Mr. Horcasitas said: “May I sug- 
gest the convenience of planning a post or before 
convention trip to wonderful Mexico, where the 
members of your organization will not only relax 
and enjoy the most wonderful time, but also con- 
tribute to the best understanding between the 
United States of America and the Republic of 
Mexico. 


“T am ready and anxious to cooperate with you 
in making arrangements and facilitating your 
plans and itinerary.” 

Interested members may communicate with Mr. 
Andres Horcasitas, 202 St. Charles Street, New 
Orleans 12, La. 
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White House Conference On Safety 


Releases Summary Of Group Reports 
Recently forwarded to delegates to the White 
House Conference on Highway Safety were pre- 
liminary summaries of the reports of the seven 
groups participating in the Conference last Feb- 
ruary. Mr. H. B. Miller, director of the Con- 
ference, advises that the final report will be 
forthcoming in a few weeks. 

These are briefed reports of how the seven 
groups proposed that highway safety be tackled 
at the community level: 

Agriculture 

The Agriculture Group felt that rural groups 
should be included in all traffic safety programs 
and that these activities should be made an es- 
sential part of the general farm safety program. 
It noted that a substantial portion of the nation’s 
38,000 annual traffic fatalities occur in rural 
areas. It believes that any group in building an 
effective safety program in rural areas must 
look for leadership to the organized rural people 
of America who are well equipped to focus pub- 
lic opinion on this vital problem. 

The 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of America 
and similar rural youth organizations should be 
included in the planning and execution of all ru- 
ral highway safety programs. The Agriculture 
recommended that land grant colleges be made 
a key agency in promoting highway education 
throughout the State because these schools, with 
their extension and continuing education services, 
enjoy the confidence of the people as a whole. 

It also recommended that driver education in 
schools be improved and -expanded and that the 
Governor of each State call a conference on high- 
way safety to develop active safety programs 
that will reach the local level. 

Business 

The Business Group asserted that businessmen 
can make their greatest contribution through or- 
ganized action in their own communities and 
States. Specifically businessmen were urged to 
set up civic safety agencies where none exist or 
join in extending the program of well-conceived 
existing organizations. It felt that State and 
community safety groups, when well-organized, 
well-financed and well-managed, have proved ex- 
tremely effective as rallying points for public 
support and as working partners of official agen- 
cies. No specific type of civic safety organization 
was recommended since various types have been 
successful. 

The 30-man Business Advisory Group, as the 
nucleus of organized business interest, further 
proposed to undertake an active follow-up pro- 
gram in support of the Conference objective. It 
proposes to distribute specially developed infor- 
mational literature to the nations’ businessmen 
as a means of encouraging and helping to guide 
their organizational efforts. It also will ask sev- 
eral qualified national organizations in the high- 
way safety field, particularly those to whose sup- 












FOR YOUR PROMISING 
YOUNG OFFICERS... 


A SCIENTIFIC 
CRIME INVESTIGATION 


AND IDENTIFICATION 
COURSE 


TODAY, one of the keys to advancementinlaw 
enforcement is training. We offer your men spe- 
cialized training in the Science of Identification. 


For more than 34 years the Institute of Applied 
Science has been giving men an opportunity 
to train at home in finger printing and identi- 
fication. The. result? 


HUNDREDS OF THE 
IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 
IN AMERICA EMPLOY 
OUR GRADUATES 


You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
full confidence in recommending the Institute of 
Applied Science to your promising young officers, 


We operate on the highest standard of pro- 
fessional and business ethics and maintain well 
equipped laboratories for free use by advanced 
students and graduates. Our up-to-date course 
includes: 
@ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
@ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
@ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 


@ MODUS OPERANDI 
FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION WRITE 


INSTITUTE OF 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and National Home Study Council 
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Fabric 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
utmost in 





1 Fine combed, long staple cotton, 
woven for long wear 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 


light and washing ae 
GOOD 15 

3 High thread count for luster and OKs 

superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 


of Simpson's Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


M. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
12 S. 12th Street 





Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON SIGNS BY 


MIRO-FLEX 


Miro-Flex Stop Signs Are Now Available in Black on Yellow or 
White on Red, Plain or Reflectorized. 


Miro-Flex signs are a sure sign of efficient traffic jem 


control and safety. There’s dependability stamped | S OW | 


into every Miro-Flex sign which assures you that 











both motorists and pedestrians know “what you + | 
mean.” It’s America’s finest sign line .. . munici- | > 
palities, governing bodies and industry have relied | ji 

upon Miro-Flex for years to supply signs of every | - 
nature . . . from street name assemblies and stop ISCHOOL | 


signs to highway markers and special-made signs. siioei 
All Miro-Flex signs conform to standards of the | 
United States Public Roads Administration. 


Write for Your Free Copy of “Signs by Miro-Flex” 
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port business and industry have long contributed, 
to extend all possible assistance to local groups 
in the analysis of their needs and the develop- 
ment of their plans. 

Labor 

The Labor Group announced that labor is eager 
to participate as a full and equal partner with 
all other segments of the community, and with 
organizations on community, State and federal 
levels, in devising and carrying out traffic safety 
programs. 

Labor believes it has an urgent obligation to 
make this contribution because a majority of those 
killed or injured in highway accidents are wage 
earners or members of their families. 

The Labor Group felt that labor must become 
more active in traffic safety programs by assist- 
ing on traffic commissions or boards, offering 
whatever service it can to law enforcement agen- 
cies, and increasing its affiliation in the common 
goal with civic and service clubs. Labor pledged 
its support in promoting better highway safety 
legislation and improved programs of education 
and law enforcement. 

It recommended that the staff of 18 safety di- 
rectors of the Bureau of Motor Carriers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be increased to 
112 safety directors to provide more adequate 
protection for each state. 

Media 

Full support of the President’s challenge to 
generate a new sense of public responsibility for 
highway safety was pledged by the committee 
composing the Media Group—radio and television, 
daily and weekly newspapers, magazines, adver- 
tising and motion pictures. 

Asserting that the key to progress in traffic 
safety is an aroused and well-informed public, 
the Media Group declared that it would use all 
its resources to tell each citizen how the Action 
Program of the White House Conference on High- 
way Safety is being carried out; to impress each 
person with the fact that traffic safety is an in- 
dividual responsibility ; and to get him to publicly 
support some traffic safety activity. 

The Media Group promised to intensify its ef- 
forts to make certain that every person in the 
field of communications and public information 
is fully briefed on the aims of the White House 
Conference and supports its work by finding 
new ways to tell the continuing story. 

Organizations 

The Organizations Group—religious, fraternal, 
veterans and service organizations—pledged it- 
self to arouse public opinion in every community 
on the need for a local safety organization. It 
promised to get its member organizations to adopt 
highway safety as a permanent and continuous 
program and to cooperate with all other groups 
in helping to reduce the traffic accident toll. 

It felt that any effective safety movement must 
start with the individual and that the members of 
its group represent the best means of reaching 





POLICE OFFICERS — 
STUDY PRIVATELY, ADVANCE PUBLICLY! 


Municipal Police Administration 


COMPLETE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR 


COMMAND OFFICERS 





THIS IN-SERVICE TRAINING INCLUDES: 


@ The authoritative textbook, Municipal Police 
Administration 

@ Individual instruction on each lesson 

@ Advice of instructor on special problems 

@ Certificate of graduation that carries national 
prestige 


Marcus Hancock, Chief of Police, Birmingham Ala., says: 

“I took your course in Municipal Police Administra- 
tion with Chief John Holstrom of Berkeley, Calif., as 
my instructor. I consider the course and Chief 
Holstrom’s comments of real value, not only in per- 
forming my duties as Chief, but also in preparing 
for the competitive examination I took for this 
position.” 


SAMPLE LESSON TOPICS: 


@ Preventing Delinquency 
@ Personnel and Training @ Vice Control 

@ Functions of Patrol, Traffic, and Detective Divisions 
@ Records, Communications, Equipment, and Property 


FEE FOR ENTIRE COURSE $35 


(May be paid in installments) 


@ Police Organization 


Book alone, 468 pages, 1950 edition, $7.50 
Write now for free course outline and application blank 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING 
IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Conducted Since 1934 by 
The International City Managers’ Association 


1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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every individual in every community in the coun- 
try. 
The Organizations Group recommended that 
one month each year be devoted to a national 
campaign to educate the public and create sup- 
port for local programs to reduce traffic acci- 
dents. It recommended that the President of the 
United States, the Governors of each State, the 
mayors of cities and towns, and school officials 
and teen-age groups proclaim that month for 
special observance of traffic safety and courtesy 
on all streets and highways. The campaign would 
employ the use of all media to promote the nation- 
wide observance of traffic safety. 


Public Officials 


The Public Officials Group recognized that the 
responsibility of public officials to deal aggres- 
sively with the problems of traffic accidents had 
been clearly spelled out by the delegates to the 
White House Conference on Highway Safety. 

It recommended that the Governor of each 
State inform the public of his willingness to help 
them carry out the Action Program on highway 
safety; that he call a meeting soon to review the 
activities in his State relative to the recommenda- 
tions of the Action Program; and that he give 
immediate consideration to following up the White 
House Conference on a State level, using the same 
basic plan of organization by groups. 

The Public Officials Group also recommended 


that the chief executive of each county and muni- 
cipality take aggressive leadership to place into 
effect as quickly as practicable all phases of the 
Action Program; and that the Governor and these 
officials make an immediate and realistic ap- 
praisal of highway safety deficiencies and estab- 
lish priorities for meeting them. 
Women 

Promoting traffic safety, the Women’s Group 
asserted, is a civic responsibility of women and, 
as molders of opinion in the home, women have 
an added responsibility to develop proper attitudes 
toward traffic safety. 

The Women’s Group felt that local community- 
wide citizen safety groups must be the basis for 
attacking the problem of highway safety and 
that women can assist by helping to form such 
groups or cooperating with those already func- 
tioning. 

It believes that the vast amount of time and 
effort which women can contribute are resources 
that have not been adequately tapped for use in 
the traffic safety movement. Women’s great en- 
thusiasm and willingness to work cooperatively 
with others must be channeled in a positive, co- 
ordinated program if these attributes are to be 
applied effectively. 

The Women’s Group recommended that publi- 
city programs be geared to the community level 
and personalized to appeal to women who may 
not belong to participating organizations. 







KEELER POLYGRAPH | 


Can Help Solve Your Manpower Problem 
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Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 
@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 
Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 
sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 
of information on these cases.” 

Ld Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 
just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 
ii Our personnel investigations.” 

@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 
the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 
savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 
for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 
machine.” 

@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 
of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 
tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 
suspects in numerous cases.” 

AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’’ de- 
veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 
eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 
Write for Bulletin 135 
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Virginia Plans Speed Enforcement 
Through Use Of Radar After July 1 


The Virginia State Police, following enactment 
of a bill to authorize use of radar in speed en- 
forcement, plans to use radar equipment to en- 
force the state’s speed laws, Col. C. W. Woodson, 
Jr., superintendent, has announced. 

To gain better voluntary observance of the 
speed laws, Colonel Woodson plans an intensive 
educational program to inform the public on how 
radar enforcement works between now and Julyl. 
Judges, commonwealth’s attorneys, the press and 
radio, and other interested persons will be in- 
vited to inspect and become familiar with the 
equipment in advance. 

To make sure that motorists are aware of the 
law, the bill, passed by the General Assembly and 
signed into law by Governor Stanley on March 18, 
provides that signs advising that radar is being 
used be posted at the state line on primary high- 
ways and at the city limits of cities of more than 
3,200 population. Such signs are being prepared 
and erected by the State Highway Department. 
No warning sign is required in the immediate en- 
forcement area. 

Emphasizing that a primary aim of the law is 
to discourage speeding rather than to bring about 
wholesale arrests, Colonel Woodson expressed the 
hope that people will behave when they think the 
police are not looking, just as they behave when 
they think police are looking. 

In urging passage of the bill, the special com- 
mission studying its provisions noted that “only 
the constant threat of detection and arrest 
through radar can consistently hold down the 
speed of all vehicles upon our highways.” The 
commission further observed that both Maryland 
and North Carolina use radar, and that unless 
Virginia followed suit, ‘Virginia can easily be- 
come a speedway, where the through trucks will 
be tempted to gain time which they were unable 
to do in the radar-controlled states adjacent to 
our borders.” 


MOTOR MANIA FILM AVAILABLE 


Motor Mania, a 16 mm Technicolor film pro- 
duced by Walt Disney, is now available on a rental 
or lease basis. 

The 7%-minute movie caricatures the change 
that occurs in an “average pedestrian” as he gets 
behind the wheel of his car. According to Walt 
Disney Productions, the film is being used in 
traffic violators’ schools in a number of places. 

The film may be rented for $3 a day from any 
one of the 100 Disney film dealers or may be 
leased for six years for $100. 

Names of Disney dealers will be furnished by 
Walt Disney Productions (non-theatrical film 
division), 2400 West Alameda Ave., Burbank, 
Calif. 
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WALKIE — RECORDALL 


8-LB SELF-POWERED 
BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 


RECORDS NOISELESSLY IN CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 
SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ft. radius 
LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM 
MICROPHONE OR TELEPHONE 
VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

AUTOMATIC EQUALIZATION OF NEARBY AND 
DISTANT VOICES 


IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 
RECORDING CONTINUITY: Uninterrupted up to 90 min. 
(Model ‘‘CC’’), and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘’CC4"’) on each 
side of endless film belt. No motor winding. 
“START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 
remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 
COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 
belt having a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 
COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “’B’ BAT- 
TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 
LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 
“‘B” battery lasts 350 working hours. 
INDEXED RECORDINGS: Indexed groove-finder permits im- 
mediate playback of any part of recorded text without 
rewinding delay. 
IDENTIFY. FILE. MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-mail for 6¢. 
SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 
nently, at any desired speed. 
TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: 
phones; groove-finder; speed, 
manual and remote foot-controls for 
“back-spacing’”’. 

Far complete information and prices write: Dept. P.C. 


Built-in loudspeaker; ear- 
volume and tone controls; 
“‘start-stop’’ and 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 








TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


In his letter of transmittal to Frank Backstrom, 
city manager of Tacoma, Washington, Chief of 
Police Roy Kerr prefaced his annual report for 
1953 with a statement that may be considered 
a timely suggestion in public relations. Chief 
Kerr wrote: 

“Behind a single statistic may lie a drama of 
life and death—a saga of crime and punishment.” 

The major offenses of a community break into 
print, sometimes to the credit, but often to the 
discredit of the police service. The dramas of 
life and death have reader interest for the average 
citizen. But there are many other little stories 
that might find their way into the newspapers 
if the police chief will set up a system through 
which his men transmit promptly to the chief’s 
office the facts, so they can be passed on to the 
newsmen while still timely. 

The newspapers of many cities publish more 
“nolice” stories from other communities than 
those concerning their own police force. Why? 
Is it because the wire services send these stories 
to thé press throughout a region or is’lack of at- 
tention to local police human interest stories due 
to failure of the police to get these stories to the 
newsmen? 

Chief Bernard C. Brannon of Kansas City be- 
lieves it is good pusiness to help the newspapers 
obtain not only the dramas of life but the come- 
dies as well. All employees have been instructed 
to keep an eye open for all happenings that have 
a human interest angle. Officers are to imme- 
diately forward the facts to their desk sergeant 
or the public relations office, which has the re- 
sponsibility of passing them on to the newsmen. 

Every such story has an important public re- 
lations value, Chief Brannon believes, because it 
keeps the name of the department and the names 
of officers before the public, letting citizens know 
about the variety of duties and services performed 
by the police and the men who perform these 
duties and services. 

Chief Brannon’s program is getting results. It 
will get results in any community and bring about 
a better relationship between the police and the 
public, helping to offset the resentments that de- 
veloped over traffic enforcement. 


From Chief Robert V. Murray of Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

“Dear Lou: I have read with much interest 
your article in last month’s Police Chief. You 
are entirely right in your views. I think a great 
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many police departments have underestimated the 
value of good public relations and good working 
relations with local newspaper editors. 

“Here in Washington many events, such as the 
inauguration and the recent shooting of Congress- 
men by the Puerto Ricans, bring us into very 
close contact with all news media, both local and 
nation-wide—and these events must be carefully 
and tactfully handled. But they can be handled 
properly so that there is a good job and at the 
same time good public relations are maintained 
by the Police Department.” 


We salute Chief Murray for his progressive 
views and his high standing in the nation’s capi- 
tal. On April 10 he was hailed as Washington’s 
“Man of the Year” at a testimonial dinner and 
House Speaker Joseph Martin presented him with 
an engraved plaque for “‘his distinguished service 
and unceasing effort to make Washington a bet- 
ter city in which to live.” 


More chiefs of police—those who deserve it— 
should be honored for their contribution to the 
safety of the people of their communities. More 
acclaim should be forthcoming for policemen who 
perform heroic service beyond the call of duty. 

So many different kinds of kindly service are 
performed by policemen day after day that go 
unnoticed, the public has little realization of the 
value of the police in keeping life on a more even 
keel. 


Chief Roy Kerr, who has headed the Tacoma 
department for a comparatively short time, has 
modernized his department through careful plan- 
ning and analysis of the wide variety of activ- 
ities, and a comprehensive training program, 
which includes designating selected officers to 
attend special schools in police science and ad- 
ministration. 


Dan Liu, chief of police of Honolulu, writes 
that Chief Lester Divine and Mrs. Divine visited 
him in Honolulu in April, and that Col. E. Ray- 
mond Cato, retired chief of the California High- 
way Patrol, is planning to visit Honolulu in May. 


We still hope an annual conference of IACP 
will be held in the Paradise of the Pacific, so that 
all attending members can learn at first hand of 
the super-hospitality of Dan Liu and his staff, 
combined with the scenic beauty of Hawaii. It 
will be worth the added cost of the trip—and every 
member deserves a let-down from the grind of 
police service in a vacation at Conference time 
in Honolulu. 


Past President Chief John M. Gleason, Green- 
wich, Conn., has sent us copies of a small booklet 
entitled “25 Ways to Fix a Traffic Ticket.” It 
contains excerpts from -the state motor vehicle 
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laws, with multiple choice answers. In explana- 
tion of-the booklet, Chief Gleason says on the 
opening page: 

“Remember, the law that inconveniences you 
today may save your life tomorrow. Remember, 
too, that the only way you can ‘fix’ a ticket in 
our community is to avoid one in the first place.” 


An attractive and informative annual report 
of the Police Department of the County of Maui, 
Territory of Hawaii, covering the year 1953 comes 
to my desk. If space permitted, much could be 
said of this fine report. But let’s brief it into a 
comment or two. 

Chief Jean R. Lane and Deputy Chief Andrew 
S. Freitas have both served ten years in their re- 
spective capacities, and both had _ previously 
served in the Honolulu department. Chief Lane 
not only has the duties and responsibilities of a 
city chief of police but also those of a sheriff, 
which includes that of the coroner, execution of 
civil papers and operation of the county jail. 

Maui County has a peculiar administrative 
problem, according to the report, in that it is 
made up of three islands, Maui, Molokai and La- 
nai, with eight miles of ocean separating each 
other. 

Chief Lane touches on a point on which we 
are in hearty accord. He comments in his let- 
ter of transmittal: 

“Police crime statistics, although used exten- 
sively throughout the country in recording and 
showing crime trends, cannot be considered con- 
clusive because of the many changing factors in- 
volved which are never made a part of such sta- 
tistics. * * * * The makeup of the peoples of our 
community has also undergone changes, especial- 
ly noticeable being the growth in number of our 
second and third generations which has resulted 
ina more informed citizenry.” 

In our opinion, use of comparative crime sta- 
tistics has little value unless local conditions in 
all cities used on such comparisons are taken into 
consideration. 


Los Angeles is testing a device that changes 
the controls on traffic lights in the path of an 
emergency vehicle by making them turn red and 
stay that way until five seconds after the vehicle 
has cleared the crossing. 

The first experiment involved equipping a hos- 
pital ambulance with the device, according to the 
American Municipal Association. Other trials 
will be made before the city decides to install the 
equipment on all emergency vehicles. 

The electronic traffic control system, designed 
by engineers of North American Aviation, 
switches green lights to red up to one-fourth of 
a mile ahead, thus stopping all traffic. The sys- 
tem consists of two parts: a small radio trans- 
mitter in the moving vehicle that passes the word 
to the second part, a midget, weather-proof re- 
ceiver set on intersection traffic signals. 
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NEW WISCONSIN CHIEF NAMED 


Commissioner Melvin O. Larson of the Wiscon- 
sin Motor Vehicle Department has announced the 
appointment of Captain Al- 
vin E. Boelter, of Rice Lake, 
Wis., as head of the depart- 


a 






ment’s Enforcement Divi- 
sion. 
Chief Boelter has been 


captain of District No. 5 of 
the State Traffic Patrol. He 
has been active in training 
planning for patrol offi- 
cers, and in 1942-43 was in 
charge of the Patrol’s field 

a headquarters near Badger 
Chief Boelter Ordnance Works. He isa 
members of the Northwest Peace Officers Asso- 
ciation. 

Chief Boelter succeeds Dan F. Schutz, who has 
been promoted to the post of deputy commissioner 
and director of the department’s Registration and 
Licensing Division. 





Institute To Offer Wide Variety 
Of Summer Traffic Training Courses 


Special summer short courses for police exe- 
cutives, commercial motor fleet supervisors, driv- 
er education teachers, police instructors, and 
chemical test technicians will be offered during 
June and July at the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University. 

Franklin M. Kreml, director of the Traffic In- 
stitute, hns announced that eight courses varying 
in length from three days to two weeks will be 
offered during the 7th annual Summer Institute 
for Traffic Training on the Evanston, IIl., campus 
from June 10 to July 30. 

The annual three-day Traffic Safety Clinic for 
Newspapermen, sponsored by the Inland Daily 
Press Association, Medill School of Journalism, 
and the Traffic Institute, and usually held in July, 
will be conducted September 15-17. 

Descriptions of the courses follow: 


Seminar For Traffic Administrators—June 
10-12. Open to chiefs of men in the nine-month 
traffic police administration course and other 
police executives by invitation, this seminar will 
take up new developments and trends in police 
traffic work and will discuss specific problems. 
Reports will be made on completed Traffic Insti- 
tute research projects. 


Public Information Programs For Police (Traf- 
fic)—June 21-25. For police officers with public 
information functions in relation to traffic safety 
in city or state police departments. The course 
will center around discussions of public informa- 
tion activities that have been found successful in 
helping reduce accidents, and techniques in con- 
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tacting and aiding newspapers, radio stations, 
television stations, school safety programs, and 
civic groups. Fee is $40.00. 


Motor Vehicle Fleet Supervision—June 21-25. 
For fleet owners, operators, supervisors, safety 
engineers, training or personnel directors, and 
others connected with fleet safety. Stresses mak- 
ing the fleet.safety program more effective; get- 
ting good drivers; keeping records to improve 
efficiently and reduce accidents; more effective 
training of drivers. Tuition $40.00. 


Seminar For Driver Education Teachers—June 
21-July 2. Designed to acquaint teachers with 
the newest developments in all aspects of high- 
way transportation as well as current problems 
in driver education. Among topics discussed will 
be recent findings in the nature and character- 
istics of the driver, new problems and solutions 
in traffic engineering, advance of driver licensing, 
driver improvement programs, trends in vehicle 
design, traffic courts, laws, traffic law enforce- 
ment, new developments in school traffic safety 
programs, and training problems in driver edu- 
cation. Fee is $75.00. 


Accident Records And Their Uses—July 12-16. 
Sponsored by the National Safety Council for 
city, county, and state personnel who work with 
traffic records. The course provides training in 
collecting and processing of accident data for use 
in traffic accident prevention work. Fee is $30.00 


Training Methods And Programs For Police— 
July 12-23. Open to directors of police depart- 
ment training programs, personnel assigned to 
training, and staff officers. Course will cover 
relation of training to improved police service, de- 
termination of training needs, developing a train- 
ing program, fundamental principles of teaching, 
factors that condition learning, use of visual aids, 
use of reports and records, and preparation of 
training outlines. Fee is $75.00. 


Supervisory Officers Training Course—July 
19-30. For police officers with command or 
supervisory responsibilities, and personnel and 
training officers. Purpose of the course is to de- 
velop understanding of human relationships to 
increase effectiveness in dealing with police per- 
sonnel on all levels. Fee is $75.00. 





Chemical Tests For Intoxication—July 26-30. 
For technicians and other persons from police, 
health, and medical departments who may be call- 
ed upon to determine degree of intoxication. The 
course includes classroom lectures and laboratory 
instruction in the use of breath, blood, and urine 
tests for determining intoxication of drivers and 
pedestrians. Fee $40.00. 


Further information may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Avenue, 
Evanston, IIl. 
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For the first time in three years a monthly 
traffic death toll in the United States has fallen 
below 2,500, the National Safety Council has an- 
nounced. 

Traffic deaths in February totalled 2,470—a 
reduction of 2 per cent from the corresponding 
month a year ago and the lowest toll for any 
month since the 2,350 in February, 1951. 

For the first two months of 1954 traffic deaths 
totaled 5,8370—down 1 per cent from the cor- 
responding period last year. 

The Council said mileage figures are not yet 
complete enough to provide a mileage death rate 
for 1954. Injury figures also are incomplete. 
Of the 47 reporting states for February, 21 had 
decreases, 24 showed increases, and two reported 
no change. For two months, 26 of the states re- 
duced deaths. 

The 26 states with fewer deaths for two months 
were: 
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Cities again reported a greater decrease in 
deaths than that shown for the entire nation, the 
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Council said. For February alone, the decrease 
among 510 cities was 7 per cent. For two months, 
the decrease was 9 per cent, with all but one of 
the nine size groups showing reductions. 


Of the 510 cities, 365 had perfect records in 
February. The three largest were Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Honolulu, T. H., and Syracuse, N. Y. 

For two months, 295 cities still had perfect 
records, the three largest being Worcester, Mass., 
Des Moines, Ia., and Youngstown, Ohio. 


Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of 
two months, the following have populations of 
more than 200,000: 


BOLOCBUEE,. EDESs, .ioscscdecasacesconccsissces See ree -100% 
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The three leading cities in each population 
group for two months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were: 
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200,000-350,000 Population 
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Driver Education Association Can 
Help Police In Traffic Safety Work 


State police officers whose work relates to high 
school driver education programs are finding in 
many states that the driver education association 
of teachers provides excellent liaison between 
their own safety program and those of the schools. 


Such organizations are now operating in at least 
18 states, and the number is increasing. In at 
least eight states the associations are independent 
groups; in 10 states they are set up as a section 
of the regular state teachers association, and 
usually hold their sessions in connection with it. 
Independent groups exist in Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, and Missouri. Affiliated with state 
teacher associations are the groups in Arkansas, 
California, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Maryland, and West Virginia. 


The primary objective of each group is the im- 
provement of driver education, but the activities 
of the association extend far beyond the primary 
objective. Other activities are the promotion and 
encouragement of safe driving, studying problems 
related to safe driving, exchanging teaching tech- 
niques and experiences, evaluating the results of 
driver education courses, proposing and promot- 
ing legislation beneficial to safe driving, and 
many other such activities. 


Anyone who is qualified to teach or supervise 
driver education is eligible to join most of these 
associations. In many areas police officers have 
become members, making valuable contributions 
on both state and local levels. In addition, they 
themselves have gained information very helpful 
in the conduct of their own activities. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 


May 27-29—Washington Association of Chiefs of 
Police, annual meeting, Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima, Wash. 

June 10-12—Washington State Sheriffs Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Bellingham, Wash. 

June 16-18—Annual Convention, California State 
Sheriffs’ Association, Globin’s, Lake Ta- 
hoe, Calif. 

June 17-18—IACP State and Provincial Section, 
Southern Regional Meeting, Asheville, 
N. C. 

June 20-22—State Lodge of Michigan, Fraternal 
Order of Police, annual conference, 
Whilby Hotel, St. Joseph, Mich. 

June 21-23—-Kentucky Peace Officers Association, 
annual meeting, Louisville, Ky. 

June 23-26—38th Annual Conference, California 
Division of the International Association 
for Identification, Hoberg’s Resort, Lake 
County, Calif. 

June 24-25—IACP State and Provincial Section, 
North Atlantic Regional Meeting, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

June 25-26—Utah Peace Officers Association, an- 
nual meeting, Johnson Hotel, Richfield, 
Utah. 

June 28-30—Michigan Police Chiefs Association, 
Sheriffs Association, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 28-30—Michigan Police Cheifs Association, 
annual convention, Park Place Hotel, 
Traverse City, Michigan. 

June 28-30—Texas Police Association, annual con- 
vention, Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

July 11-15—Penna. Lodge, Fraternal Order of 
Police, annual meeting, Hotel Casey, 
Scranton, Pa. 

July 19-22—Florida Peace Officers Association, 
annual convention, Ocala, Fla. 

July 25-27—Fraternal Order of Police of Ohio, 
annual meeting, Neil House, Colum- 
bus, O. 

July 26-28—Penna. Chiefs of Police Association, 
annual meeting, Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia. 

July 26-29—New York State Association of Chiefs 
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of Police, annual meeting, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 


Aug. 9-10—Associated Police Communications 
Officers, annual conference, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Aug. 18-20—Police Association of Ontario, an- 
nual meeting, Royal Connaught Hotel, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

Aug. 23-26—Police Conference, State of New 
York, annual meeting, Onandaigua Ho- 
tel, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sept. 2-4—34th Annual Conference, California 
Peace Officers Association, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles. 

Sept. 9-10—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, 
22nd annual convention, Elks Club, 
Boone, Iowa. 

Sept. 12-14—(tent.) New Mexico Sheriffs and 
Police Association, annual meeting, 
Truth or Consequences, N. M. 

Sept. 14-17—Chief Contables’ Association of 
Canada, annual conference, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Sept. 15-18—Judges, Marshals, and Constables 
Association, annual meeting, Lake Ta- 
hoe, Bijou, Calif. 

Sept. 16-17—Virginia Association of Chiefs of 
Police, annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Sept. 26-28—South Dakota Sheriffs and Police 


Officers Association, Alonzo Ward Hotel, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 

Sept. 26-30—61st annual conference of Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Sept. 27-29—Sheriffs’ Association of Texas, an- 
nual meeting, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Oct. 4-6—Annual Conference, International Mu- 
nicipal Signal Association, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 17-20—2nd Annual Conference, Chief’s Divi- 
sion, League of California Cities, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 48-21—81st Annual Conference, Internation- 
al Association of Fire Chiefs, Houston, 
Tex. 

Oct. 18-22—42nd National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 24-29—84th Annual Congress of Correction, 
American Prison Association and Na- 
tional Jail Association, Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 8-9—Buckeye State Sheriffs Association, an- 
nual meeting, Neil House, Columbus, 0O. 

Dec. 27-28—Minnesota State Sheriffs Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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CALENDAR 








S 
(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 
May 10—Three-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement—Administration and Tech- 
niques, Traffic Institute. 
June 1—Deadline for applying for 1954-55 TPA 
program, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 
June 7—Two-week Southeastern Police Traffic 
Training School, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 
June 10—Three-day Seminar for Trafffic Admin- 
istrators, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

14—Commencement Exercises for Traffic 
Police Administration Training Program 
graduates, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

June 14—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, Lexington, Ky. 

June 21—Five-day course in Public Information 
Programs for Police, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

June 21—Two-week Seminar for Driver Educa- 
tion Teachers, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

June 21-July 30—Course in Traffic Control and 
Accident Investigation, Graduate School 
of Public Administration, New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 

June 21—Five-day course in Motor Fleet Super- 
vision, Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III. 

July 12—Five-day course in Accident Records and 
Their Uses, (conducted by the National 
Safety Council), Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 

12—Two-week course in Training Methods 
Programs for Police, Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 

July 19—Two-week Supervisory Officers Train- 
ing Course, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 

July 26—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Aug. 2-6—Institute on Problems In Policing, 
Crime Detection, and Criminal Justice 
Administration, Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration, New York Univer- 
sity, New York 3, N. Y. 

13—Two-week course in Post-Licensing 
Control and Driver Improvement, con- 
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ducted for AAMVA, Region IV, Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco, Calif. 


Sept. 13—Three-week Police Traffic Training 
Course (Introduction to Police Traffic 
Supervision), Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. -15—Three-day Traffic Safety Clinic for 


Newspapermen, Northwestern Universi- 
ty, Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 20—Four-week course in Military Vehicle 
Safety and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. 
Army), Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 23—Opening session, 1954-44 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program, Traf- 
fic Institute, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Ooc. 4—Two-week course in Post Licensing Con- 
trol and Driver Improvement (Conduct- 
ed for the AAMVA), Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston. 

Oct. 4—Three-week course in Accident Investiga- 
tion—Administration and Techniques, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 11—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (Con- 
ducted with the American Bar Associ- 
ation), School of Law, Northwestern 

University, Chicago. 











Save money on the signs that last a lifetime! 


Break-Proof 
Plastic Traffic Signs! 


The General Tire and Rubber Co. and Municipal Street Sign Co., 
introduce SY-LOY, the miracle plastic. The SY-LOY used in our 
traffic signs is the same used for the bodies of some of America’s 
leading autos. SY-LOY signs are rustproof, have built-in color 
and need no maintenance...truly signs that last a lifetime! 


FREE TRIAL! We pay the freight on your first order, 
we're so sure “MUNICIPAL” SY-LOY SIGNS can solve your 
traffic sign headache. If you don’t agree after seeing, testing 
and using, return them at our expense. We know though that 
you'll use and specify SY-LOY, the sign of tomorrow. 


The new white on red 24” x 24” Stop Sign 
<= fully reflectorized ..$5.85 each (26 or more). 





Available (plain or reflect.) in all standard sizes and legends. 


REQUEST CETAILED TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS 


| STREET SIGN CO., Inc. 
771-7 Meeker Ave., B’klyn, N. Y. 
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IACP Files 
Statement Ou 


Juvenile Crime 


In response to invitation from the Senate Sub- 
Committee Investigating Juvenile Delinquency, 
Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike appeared be- 
fore the Committee at its April 9th session in 
Washington, D. C., and filed on behalf of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police a state- 
ment on “The Contribution of Police to the Pre- 
vention and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency.” 


Drawing upon reports of IACP committees on 
crime prevention and juvenile delinquency sub- 
mitted to the membership at annual conferences 
over the years, Chief Wike presented: 


1. General premises concerning crime and juve- 
nile delinquency ; 

2. Police interest and participation in programs 
for prevention of juvenile delinquency ; 

3. Conflicting views as to extent of police par- 
ticipation in such programs; 

4. Conditions deterring effectiveness of police 
participation in such programs; 

5. Measures used by police to prevent juve- 
nile delinquency; and 

6. Recommendations. 


One unexpected by-product of Chief Wike’s 
statement, which was widely quoted by the na- 
tion’s press services was a flood of “fan mail’— 
most of it complimentary and favorable. 

The statement in its entirety follows: 


General Premises 


Crime has no single cause; nor is there an ex- 
isting formula for its prevention. 


Crime through the centuries in which our social 
morals have evolved has had no common defini- 
tion. A crime in one era or stage of human de- 
velopment may be accepted behavior in the next, 
and conversely. 


Standards of right and wrong as defined in 
our laws are based on majority agreement. When 
the majority disagrees the laws are changed; 
when the minority disagrees, a “criminal element” 
exists. 

Crime and juvenile delinquency are born of the 
clash between individual standards of behavior 
and group-accepted standards of behavior. 

Police officers are given the task of protecting 
the majority from the consequences of individual 
non-conformity to the accepted standards. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY LEROY WIKE 
PRESENTS BRIEFS OF IACP REPORTS 
TO SENATE CRIME INVESTIGATORS 


Police officers, however, are not the provenders 
of remedies for social ills; they can only adminis- 
ter first aid when and where the cases are en- 
countered. 


Mankind in general and children in particular 
are creatures of belief. 


Social factors—such as poverty, maladjustment, 
physical and mental ailments—do not produce 
crime per se, but incite in some individuals beliefs 
that produce crime. 


These beliefs vary according to each community 
and within localities of the community. 


Criminal acts are symptoms of the conflict be- 
tween individual morals and accepted morals. 


Criminal acts, therefore, can be eliminated by 
resolving the conflict. Accepted morals cannot 
be lowered to accomplish this; but individual 
ethical standards can be altered to conform to 
those of the group. 


Beliefs great and small are susceptible to 
change. The beliefs of youth are not fortified 
with adult certainty; growing minds are eager 
and capable of immense faith. Indelible convic- 
tions of right and wrong in childhood fortify the 
individual throughout his lifetime. 


The selling of the obvious values of majority 
ethical beliefs to youngsters should be no more 
difficult than the selling of the largely mythical 
values of luxury commodities in our country today 
through the medium of the press, radio and tele- 
vision. 


Such a belief-selling program could not rely 
wholly upon the full-page ad or the 60-second com- 
mercial, but it could utilize fully—through the 
determined, organized, dynamic efforts of the 
community conscience—all channels of education 
in civic and religious life, all recreational and 
counsel potentials of civic and welfare groups, 
all public agencies, and all clinical facilities for 
physical and mental betterment. 





Because of community failure, and to a greater 
extent parental failure, to assume its undeniable 
responsibility for proper guidance and the instill- 
ing of right concepts in the minds of youth, the 
police of the nation have, in growing unison, as- 
sumed more than their share of responsibility in 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
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Police Interest And Participation 
In Prevention Programs 


There are two schools of thought on whether 
or not police should be concerned with crime pre- 
vention. 


Undoubtedly the majority believe the preven- 
tion of crime is a fundamental and recognized re- 
sponsibility of law enforcement. Their belief is 
borne out by the fact that oaths of office taken 
by many police officers include “To prevent 
crime’, and one of the principal functions of 
patrolmen is to prevent crime by their very pre- 
sence on their beats. 

That police should assume responsibility in this 
field is quite logically supported by these facts: 


1. Law enforcement has the best and only re- 
cognized statistics on a national basis, showing 
the extent, scope, fluctuation and trend of crime, 
including juvenile delinquency. The International 
Association of Chiefs of Police initiated in 1895, 
developed through the years and now sponsors 
the system of statistics, known as Uniform Crime 
Reporting, administered through the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. The statistics are volun- 
tarily submitted by law enforcement agencies to 
the FBI as a nationwide, cooperative endeavor, 
and the data are documented by existing police 
records. 

2. The police are best acquainted with the focal 
points of crime infection in the various communi- 
ties. 


3. Police have the manpower. Though always 
undermanned, the police have a sum total of man- 
power considerably larger than any other agency 
interested in the control and prevention of delin- 
quency. It is estimated that the normal comple- 
ment of police officers of all types number 
160,000. 


4. The police, by the very nature of their oper- 
ations and work, are best informed as to the 
methods employed by criminals and violators re- 
gardless of age. 


5. The police in the performance of their regu- 
lar duties are on duty twenty-four hours of every 
day, regardless of vacations, illness or other fac- 
tors which frequently make representatives of 
other agencies unavailable when services are 
needed. 


6. The police usually receive the first knowl- 
edge of delinquency of many children whose ac- 
tivities would not come to the attention of other 
agencies. 

7. The police usually have the first contact with 
the juvenile delinquent and the juvenile in a pre- 
delinquent status. 


8. The police usually have the most clearly de- 
fined legal power and authority to take action. 





9. The police are usually those with the author- 
ity to apprehend adults who are responsible for 
the exploitation of youth. 

10. The police have access to records of various 
types which are usually denied to representatives 
of private and unauthorized agencies. 

11. In most instances the policeman is more 
welcome in the homes of delinquents than are the 
representatives of many other agencies. 

12. Most other agencies, in carrying out their 
functions, require the assistance of police. 

13. The police have authority to observe and 
patrol places where youngsters congregate. 

14. Some of the juvenile delinquents do become 
hardened criminals and will take the lives of law 
enforcement officers. 

15. Law enforcement is best equipped to de- 
tect and identify individual actions and most of 
the conditions contributing to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

16. Law enforcement agencies of the nation 
have methods of coordinating their activity on a 
nationwide basis. Although strictly on a volun- 
tary basis, this unison in effect and action is a 
strong and vital force. The International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police is an important clear- 
ing house of professional information. ‘The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation provides services for 
clearance of fingerprint and identification in- 
formation, laboratory methods, police training 
schools, and its monthly FBI Law Enforcement 
Bulletin is a cohesive force for uniform action. 


Conflicting Views As To Extent Of Police 
Participation In Prevention Programs 

Those who believe police should take no part in 
the field of prevention other than activities nor- 
mally and traditionally recognized as functions 
of the police—maintaining the peace, detecting 
crime, apprehending criminals and protecting 
society—feel that: 


1. The police almost invariably have inadequate 
funds and insufficient personnel. 


2. That for many years past a substantial por- 
tion of police personnel have not been especially 
trained for active participation in community- 
wide programs outside the scope of their normal 
and traditional responsibilities. 

3. That once a police agency undertakes a func- 
tion as a cooperative measure, it becomes impos- 
sible to discontinue these activities although per- 
sonnel may be reduced with each subsequent re- 


-trenchment program without reducing respon- 


sibilities and obligations which have been under- 
taken. 

4. That there is no statutory or other legal re- 
quirement for police participation, particularly 
in rehabilitation and recreational programs. 
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5. That the police must maintain the highest 
possible degree of public confidence if they are to 
function effectively, and they should not be sub- 
jected to public criticism and the loss of public 
confidence for any failures in a field in which 
they have no legal responsibility. 

In defining these views, it should be stressed 
that there is no desire on the part of these officials 
to shirk any moral or social responsibility, but 
only a recognition of what is believed to be a 
primary responsibility of carrying out specific 
assignments required by law. 

While these views are held by some prominent 
police executives, nevertheless there is a wide 
acceptance of the feeling that police are “in” the 
prevention picture by necessity if not by choice. 
Due to non-existence in many localities of agencies 
or individuals willing to assume responsibility 
for juvenile programs, or because of inaction, 
lethargy or incompetence, existing agencies are 
ineffective, police have felt for their own protec- 
tion, and in order to fulfill their basic responsi- 
bility for maintaining peace and protecting so- 
ciety, they must engage in activities which prevent 
and deter juvenile delinquency by diverting and 
focusing juvenile interests and activities into 
other and more constructive channels. 

This feeling of moral obligation and interest 
in the welfare of the community, then, has caused 
police to initiate programs for prevention even 
though some have felt they were going beyond 
their basic prerogatives in doing so. 


Conditions Deterring Effectiveness Of Police 
Participation In Prevention And Control 


In the field of prevention and control of juve- 
nile delinquency, police have encountered many 
stumbling-blocks retarding the influence of juve- 
nile programs launched through their efforts. 
These include: 

1. Inadequate salaries and insufficient advan- 
tages for police personnel. The proper type of 
personnel is necessary for a successful juvenile 
program, and qualified, capable personnel is not 
attracted in great numbers by police salaries. The 
failure to attract the right type of personnel is 
a failure on the part of the community to make 
adequate funds available. 

2. Inadequate personnel in police departments. 
Practically all police agencies are understaffed. 
It has been found that municipal police depart- 
ments with at least a minimum of 1.9 police offi- 
cers per 1,000 population are rendering the best 
general service in reducing crime and enforcing 
the laws. The shortage of police personnel is 
chargeable directly to community indifference. 

3. Systems and philosophies which fail to teach 
respect for law and for the law enforcement offi- 
cer. Proper respect for the laws of the nation, 
the state, the county and the municipality, and 
for the officers charged with enforcing such laws 
should be included in every sound program of 
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teaching and should be a part of the thinking and 
acting of every worker in a juvenile program, 
In the past half century there developed an atti- 
tude on the part of some segments of public and 
private thinking of ‘protecting’ the juvenile from 
the police. It is reflected today in statutes keep- 
ing juvenile court information records secret from 
the police. 

4. Failure to seek police opinions concerning 
proposed legislation affecting law enforcement, 
crime prevention and the handling of juveniles, 

5. Poorly administered parole and probation 
systems. 

6. Failure to notify police of the release on 
parole or probation of convicted persons regard- 
less of age. 

7. Laws which prevent the apprehension and 
restraint of juveniles and youths when the safety 
of the community is involved. In some jurisdic- 
tions there is a restriction on the police officer 
which requires that he must first get the authority 
of some judge or other court officer before a 
juvenile arrest can be made. 

8. Unavailability of juvenile court records to 
police. Police organizations are legally consti- 
tuted agencies and whenever a juvenile cougt 
record is kept from the police department, there 
results a handicap to the department in its func- 
tion of protecting the community. 

9. Failure of the community to provide proper 
places of detention for use by police. By law or 
court order the detention of a juvenile may be 
made mandatory, yet in carrying out this order 
the police are criticized for retaining the youth 
under conditions beyond their control. 

10. The restraining influence of the occasional 
action by judges and prosecutors in criticizing 
the police for the performance of duty required 
by law. At times such criticism may result from 
a court official’s unsympathetic attitude toward 
the law. It would appear to be more appropriate 
to seek revision of the law than to criticize the 
police, for such criticism automatically has the 
effect of discouraging the police officer and caus- 
ing the department, as a matter of policy, to dis- 
continue enforcemet activities in connection with 
such violations. 

11. Prohibition against taking fingerprints. It 
should be recognized that the taking of finger- 
prints does not involve any stigma, as the stigma 
comes from the offense committed and the prose- 
cutive steps undertaken. For purposes of identi- 
fication, the protection of the innocent and the 
completion of records, fingerprinting of offenders 
who are taken into custody, regardless of their 
age, should be a regular procedure. 

12. Failure of schools to maintain proper 
truancy control. The proper performance of 
police in returning truants is negated by the too 
frequent indifferent and uncooperative attitude 
on the part of certain school authorities toward 
truancy. 
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These, then, are some of the factors which 
render partially, or in some instances completely, 
ineffective the most efficient of police prevention 
programs. 


Preventive Measures Used By Police 


It is recognized that there has been no formula 
established to completely prevent crime and de- 
linquency among people of any age. However, 
there is one underlying, paramount principle which 
cannot be over-emphasized: governments have 
no more serious and important responsibility than 
the protection of society. The right of an individ- 
ual is properly considered of great importance in 
a democracy until the individual’s activities come 
in conflict with the community interests When- 
ever this occurs, the regard for the individual 
must be subordinate to the needs of the com- 
munity. 

It should also be recognized that vigorous and 
efficient enforcement of the law is an effective 
means of deterring crimes on the part of most 
individuals of any age. Prompt detection, vigor- 
ous and prompt prosecution, and the adequacy and 
certainty of punishment fitted to the crime, the 
criminal and the community is a definite deterrent 
to the commission of crime of all types in all sec- 
tions and by all age groups. 

Some measures of regular police activity, how- 
ever, deal more specifically with juvenile crime 
prevention. A partial list would include: 

1. Liquor detail. Officers assigned to this de- 
tail assume a primary obligation of discovering 
violations involving minors and to see that the 
liquor laws are enforced with respect to minors. 

2. Bicycle registration bureau. Officers assign- 
ed to this unit recover stolen bicycles, prevent 
thefts of bicycles and have an opportunity to make 
personal contacts when minors register bicycles 
or report stolen bicycles. 

3. Juvenile missing persons detail. This detail 
makes investigations of all cases involving missing 
persons under 18 years of age, and in so doing 
frequently discover reasons for an attempt to 
leave home and to aid in adjusting such diffi- 
culties. 

4, Juvenile traffic detail. These officers speci- 
alize in dealing with traffic law violations com- 
mitted by persons under 18 years of age. 

5. Detective bureau. Detectives regularly give 
special attention to crime committed by adults 
against the persons of children and others. Where 
policewomen are employed, the detectives also 
work with the policewomen and assist in the pro- 
tection of youths and children. 

6. Policewomen’s detail. Policewomen are 
usually employed to handle all matters of delin- 
quency and pre-delinquency involving girls up to 
18 or 19 years of age and boys up to and including 
eight years of age. These women officers under- 


take to induce parents to accept responsibilities 








and improve environmental factors which con- 
tribute to delinquency. 

7. Truancy detail. An officer assigned to this 
detail patrols certain areas in search of children 
who are truant from school. 

8. Dance hall detail. Officers of this unit super- 
vise the conduct of public dances, classify dance 
halls and require the registration of girls employ- 
ed as dance partners in taxi dance halls. 

9. Record bureau. Records are maintained on 
all offenses known to police and frequently spot 
maps are maintained to indicate the residence lo- 
cation of juveniles who are involved. Another 
spot map may show the specific act constituting 
the delinquency. This enables police to locate 
areas in the community where delinquents live, and 
where they commit offenses, so that corrective 
measures may be taken to eliminate the causative 
factors in the areas. 

10. Public relations. Most police agencies en- 
gage in some type of public relations service to 
encourage the citizens of a community to contri- 
bute their efforts, individually or in groups, to- 
ward improving the conditions which foster de- 
linquency. Frequently speakers from the depart- 
ment are assigned to appear before schools and 
various social, welfare, civic, religious, women’s 
and other organizations to arouse community in- 
terest in the police programs. 

11. School traffic patrol. This patrol fre- 
quently operates under the supervision of police 
traffic officers and affords an excellent contact 
with youth of the community. 

12. The patrolman... The basic scope of the 
patrolman’s activities includes prevention of 
crime, the elimination of illegal “hazards”, the 
observation and patrol of gathering places, and 
being alert for any exploitation of juveniles. 

The above are more or less general practices of 
police departments, varying only according to the 
type of community and the quality of police serv- 
ice made possible by community interest and ac- 
tion. In addition, some police departments, grow- 
ing in number, have set up specialized activities 
and programs directly beamed toward juveniles, 
such as: 

1. Boys’ detail. These officers cooperate gen- 
erally with juvenile courts, investigating cases 
and giving opinions as to a program best suited 
to rehabilitation of a delinquent and safeguarding 
his future welfare. 

2. Pre-delinquent detail. These officers gener- 
ally operate as a plainclothes detail, cruising their 
districts to discover children who are in danger 


- of becoming delinquent and to discover and elimi- 


nate moral hazards affecting the youth of the com- 
munity. Character-building programs are at 
times suggested when the facts justify, but the 
action taken is left entirely to the discretion of 
parents. 
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3. Sports detail. These officers cooperate with 
recreational departments in the city and sponsor 
sporting events and award trophies to winning 
teams. 

4. Summer camps. Some departments operate 
summer camps for underprivileged children, with 
YMCA officials, Boy Scouts or similar youth or- 
ganizations and police juvenile officers super- 
vising the camp activities. 

5. City mother’s bureau. These officers assist 
people in solving domestic problems and police- 
women are most frequently used. They give aid 
to elderly people and assist youngsters who are 
too old for juvenile court jurisdiction. 

6. Women’s probation department. A woman 
probation officer and a policewoman cooperate 
in investigating applications for probation and 
parole of women who have been convicted in court. 
A home is maintained for stranded or indigent 
women and another for deserted married women 
with or without children. 

7. Men’s probation department. This detail 
performs functions similar to the women’s pro- 
bation department except that they deal with men 
and their children. 

8. Juvenile jail. One crime prevention division 
has its own juvenile jail for boys between 16 and 
17 years of age. The boys are held until the 
court subsequently orders a transfer to the coun- 
ty jail or custodial release to parents or to a social 
agency. 

9. Boy Scout sponsorship. Police departments 
frequently sponsor Boy Scout troops. 

10. Boys’ Clubs. Some departments have or- 
ganized non-secterian boys’ clubs. Athletic sup- 
plies are furnished, a summer camp is operated, 
a medical and dental clinic are available, and ac- 
tivities sponsored which will appeal to juveniles. 
Such clubs are most frequently financed by con- 
tributions of interested citizens and an annual 
campaign for funds. 

11. Other Programs. Many other programs 
have been developed, some more intensively than 
others, such as Big Brother Bureaus, Big Sister 
Bureaus, Juvenile Aid Divisions, Junior Police 
Patrols, Police Scouts, Junior Legion of Honor, 
Junior Sheriff’s Club, Juvenile Aid Bureau, spon- 
sorship of Youth Centers, and Delinquent Parents 
Court. In each instance the aim and purpose is 
to deter activities leading to juvenile crime and 
the program is administered through the police 
department by police officers who either have 
special training in the field or special aptitudes 
for the work. Community participation is en- 
couraged. 

All of these police activities have met with 
varying degrees of success, but there can be no 
doubt that they have been worthwhile. They have 
filled a real need in the community, not supplied 
by any other agency or organization. 
(Recommendations made to the Committee will 
be published in the June issue.) 
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NEW CBS SERIES: NIGHT WATCH 








Readying a case for CBS Radio’s new factual 
series on police work, “Night Watch,” are, l. to 
r., Recorder Donn Reed, Chief W. N. Hildebrand 
and Detective Sergeant Ron Perkins, of the Culver 
City, California, Police Department. 

The CBS Radio network has announced the 
presentation of a new police documentary show 
in which facilities of the Culver City, California, 
Police Department are used through cooperation 
of Chief W. N. Hildebrand. 

The Monday evening broadcasts, titled “Night 
Watch,” use no actors, sound effects or music, 
presenting only actual recordings of activities of 
the police department. The on-the-spot tapes 
give the listening audience a ringside seat as Po- 
lice Recorder Donn Reed accompanies Detective 
Sergeant. Ron Perkins and other officers of the 
Culver City police force on their nightly patrols. 

Already assembled for the series are recordings 
of a homicide confession, the capture of a team of 
burglars and the statements of an apprehended 
narcotics addict. Some have already aided in the 
arrest and conviction of the criminals involved. 
For use on the broadcast, however, all names are 
removed and localities disguised. 

Each broadcast concludes with a message from 
Chief Hildebrande who cites the program’s prime 
purposes, which are to acquaint citizens with the 
work of their police force and to effect closer co- 
operation between the public and the police. 


Florida Changes Convention Site 


The annual statewide convention of the Florida 
Peace Officers’ Association has changed its meet- 
ing site from Daytona Beach to Ocala, Florida. 
The dates are July 19-22. 

Chief George McCall of Panama City is presi- 
dent of the organization. Vice presidents are 
Chief Wm. D. Joiner, Gainesville; Inspector Eu- 
gene Acree, State Department of Agriculture, 
Lake Wales; and Chief Walter Headley, Jr., Mi- 
ami. Assistant Chief Virgil Stuart, St. Augus- 
tine, is secretary-treasurer. 
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Flite-Rite Projectile 
Federal 112°" Caliber Gas Gun 








Short Range Gas Cartridge 
or Parachute Flare Shell 


The Federal line of non-toxic gas 
devices includes grenades, 142” 
caliber shells and cartridges, and 


all sizes of small shells; also 





guns and billies. There are spe 
cific Federal products for han- 
dling of different assignments in- 


cluding “barricade drive-outs” 





and “unruly mobs.” Write for 


Federal Jumbo 
Spedeheat Grenade 


descriptive catalog and prices. 





Federal Emergency Unit Gas Carrying Case 


The volume of gas released by the device. 
Continuous discharge of gas content over prolonged period. 
Proven reliability of the product. 
Visible characteristics to guide intelligent use. 
Integrity and stability of the manufacturer. 
Properly equipped and trained personnel. 


Twenty-eight years of chemical research and experience permits Federal Laboratories, Inc., to state 
that its products are made to meet these exacting requirements. 


Gas munitions should be purchased on the basis of actual gas content—not on the size and price of 
the container or unprovable claims. Practical conclusions should be reached, either by comparison 
test or analysis data, by recognized disinterested authorities. An instructive treatise on this subject 
will be mailed upon request. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc., representatives located throughout the United States, can be of real 
assistance in arranging training programs. Request for this service entails no obligation. 


Submachine Guns for both 
Police and Military use Write for Literature on Other Classes of Federal 
Law Enforcement Equipment 








k FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment 


Adjustable Sights am (CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB) SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Slackinlou WAS THE 


LARGEST SELECTION OF 
MINIATURE BADGES IN 
THE COUNTRY 


Whether you are a ‘Regular’ 

or a “Special” a miniature badge is a 

must for off-duty recognition. Carry 

your miniature with pride, it’s a small 

token of your contribution to your 
community. 


Contact your Blackinton Badge 
Dealer today and ask him to show 
you actual Badge samples. 


Most of the popular miniature 
styles are also available in regu- 
lation size badges. Miniatures 
have solid backs. 


ACKINTON 


BLACKINTON & CO., INC. 


ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 











